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[From the New-England Magazine.] 
BRIEF SKETCHES OF EMINENT MEN, 





PROFESSOR JOHN W. FRANCIS, M.D. 


Wuize eloquence and mental philosophy, in almost every form, 
had reached a high degree of perfection, and poets had set exam- 
ples for all coming ages, the healing art had made but slow progress 
in those branches of science, so important to the profession of medi- 
cine. Correct codes of laws had been formed, which had, in a good 
measure, settled the great doctrines of property and personal rights ; 
some of the arts had nearly attained their perfection, nice discrimi- 
nations had been suggested in morals, and sublime views of 
hope and faith in religion had been promulgated to the world, be- 
fore Vesalius had turned his acute mind to an examination of the 
human frame ; and the settlement of this country had commenced 
before Harvey had demonstrated the fact, that the blood circulated 
in the veins of man. From the earliest ages, human blood had 
been poured out like water in every battle, but no observer of na- 
ture had discovered that it had a regular tide through his own heart. 

There were, it is true, physicians of antiquity, who performed 

wonders in the advancement of medical knowledge ; but their 
names appear, in the distances of time, like pyramids in the de- 
sert, grand and imposing, but of little utility to the world. Many 
mighty minds, from Esculapius to Galen, had been brought to bear 
upon physic and surgery, and ponderous tomes had been written on 
every branch of the healing art ; but the age of inductive philoso- 
phy had not come, and nature had only been partially unveiled. 
The aphorisms, laid down by Hippocrates and others, have often 
been misunderstood, and their prescriptions misapplied. Whatever 
rays of medical science there were scattered through the world, 
they had not been concentrated, and but few efforts made to bring 
them to a focus, until a little more than a century ago, when the 
eclectic school of medicine was founded in Scotland, which was 
followed by others in London, France, and other places; yet, 
in justice it should be stated, that these philosophers of the “‘ House 
of Wisdom” had lit their lamps in the medical school at Padua. 
In this university the Greek and Arabic works on medicine had 
been studied. 

Much earlier than is generally imagined, the accounts of what 
was doing in the old world were promulgated in the new. Soon 
after the establishment of these medical schools in Europe, many 
physicians of this country were desirous of drinking at their foun- 
tains. Those, who could not cross the Atlantic themselves, fre- 
quently sent their most promising pupils to drink inspiration from 
the pure waters, which were rolling from these springs. If a for- 
tunate few only enjoyed these privileges, the number was sufficient 
to give a new impulse to the profession in this country. Even be- 
fore the commencement of the revolution, Rush, Bard, Warren, and 
Hunter began to collect pupils, and diffuse medical instruction in 
their respective circles. The political struggle, if it suspended their 
individual efforts, for a while, increased the general knowledge in 
medicine and surgery throughout the country. After the peace of 
1783, they renewed their efforts; the place of General Joseph 
Warren being supplied by his younger brother, John Warren. Their 
paths were full of difficulties, but they were men of genius and 
firmness of purpose, and would not yield to any obstacles thrown 
in their way. Before these pioneers in their profession were called 
to depart from the scenes of their labours, they saw others, better 
educated than themselves, filling the chairs of the schools they had 
founded. This first generation of professors had no ordinary share | 
of fame, when they were living; and their pupils, who now wear || 
their mantles, have, in gratitude and affection, taken no small share 
of pains to preserve materials for the biographies of their masters. 
These materials have greatly assisted the Nestor of their profes- 
sion—the venerable Dr. Thacher—in making up his valuable 
volume of the lives of medical men who have been lights in their 
day, and deserve an ample page in our records. 

No man of historical information will, for a moment, question 
the assertion, that there is as good a share of learning, acuteness, 
and perseverance, in the medical profession in the United States, 
as in any other walk of life. A noble rivalry has taken place 
among the medical professors, and youthful aspirants for distinction 
are every where found. This emulation not only abounds in the 
cities, and larger towns, but there is scarcely a village throughout 
the land, that does not contain a respectable practitioner of medi- 
cine, and often, in the same person, a good surgeon. Where 
quacks and charlatans once swarmed—“ creatures,” to use the 
language of Hippocrates, “« whom no law can reach and no igno- 
miny disgrace” —respectable physicians now administer to assuage 
the pains that flesh is heir to, and cure the maladies of the mind. 


of mankind, and for the honour and advantage of the healing art, | ing manner in which his conduct was estimated, was such a return 
may be ranked professor John W. Francis, M. D. a practitioner of } as he desired for his exertions. About this time he published an 
medicine in the city of New-York—his birth-place. He was born || historical sketch of the college. 

in the year 1789—that eventful period of our national history, when i Delighted at the prospect of this rising school, and fairly esti- 
the constitution of the United States went into operation. His || mating the intellect of those engaged in building it up; impressed, 
father, Melchior Francis, was a German from Nuremberg, and | at the same time, with the ample resources that the city of New- 
known in New-York as an enterprising, upright trader in groceries, || York possesses, of supporting such an institution, he at once made 
possessing a very liberal and charitable spirit, whose career of use- || up his mind to visit Europe, and to examine all that related to the 
fulness was suddenly cut short by the yellow fever, which, in those || subject so near his heart. ‘The vision of a medical school, second 
days, often visited the city. The mother of Dr. Francis was born || to none on the American continent, that should, from its superior 
in Pennsylvania; her family, by the name of Sommer, were origi- | advantages, draw together the students from all parts of the coun- 
nally from Berne, Switzerland. Her children were young when | try, was constantly in his mind. 

her husband died; but she was left in circumstances sufficiently While in London, he became a pupil of the illustrious Aber- 
easy to give them a good elementary education, which opportunity, | nethy, and witnessed the practice of St. Bartholomew's hospital, 
asa good mother, she improved. John was continued at an English || attended the lectures of Brand, at the Royal Institution, those of 
school of no little reputation, under the charge of the Rev. George | Pearson, of St. George’s hospital, etc. etc. Between Abernethy 
Strebeck ; by particular arrangement he studied the Latin language || and Francis there sprang up a strong attachment. They possessed 
then, for a while, but afterward pursued his classical studies under | the same cast of mind, the same decision of character, the same 
the instruction of the Rev. John Conroy, a distinguished graduate || openness and directness in uttering opinions, and the same scorn of 
of Trinity college, Dublin. By the aid of this excellent scholar he dawdling ceremony and grave pretensions in the healing art. Such 
was enabled to enter Columbia college in an advanced standing. || was Abernethy’s regard for Francis, that he offered him a share of 
He was graduated A. B. in 1809, and in 1812 received A. M. | his business, which was then oppressively extensive. 

While Dr. Francis was an undergraduate, he was pursuing his || The mention of an anecdote, which the American physician has 
medical studies with great zeal and success ; this was effected bya often related, will show that the proud Englishman loved honest 
capacity, an ardourand perseverance, which have marked his whole || fame. Dr. Francis presented Abernethy with an American edition 
course of life. He had not only mental energy, but a vigorous || of his own writings, just published as the former left his native 
constitution, which sustained him in intense application in the ac- i shores. Abernethy had not anticipated such a testimonial of his 
quisition of knowledge. I professional merits from the United States. He seized the two 

In 1807 he commenced his professional studies with David | | volumes, cast his eye over them, and exclaimed, as he placed them 
Hosack, M. D. who was then professor of materia medica and || on the mantel-piece of his study, ‘ Stay here, John Abernethy, un- 
botany, in Columbia college, and among the most extensively en- || til I remove you. e 

| 











Egad ! this from America! 
gaged in the practice of physic and surgery in New-York. Under From England, Dr. Francis went to Scotland, Ireland, France, 
this distinguished preceptor, Dr. Francis had excellent opportunities | and Holland. With an eager curiosity, he examined all that was 
of seeing practice. During his attertdance on the lectures, he never | rare and prominent in these countries. His letters gave him access 
absented himself from one of them, nor suffered one to pass with- || to all the savans and literati, wherever he travelled. In Scotland he 
out making notes or abstracts on the subject taught by the lecturer. || shared the liberality of the great professors, in their schools, which 
Every moment of his time was engaged ; he never looked to socie- |! has been proverbially extended to all who come to 4rink of the 
ty around him for amusement or recreation—finding both in the || wells of knowledge, which they have, by their sagacity and indus- 
variety of the subjects under his consideration. || try, sunk to produce healing waters for the benefit of mankind. 
About this period, several laws for the greater improvement of | Here, too, he witnessed the early experiments of the philosophic 
medical science were enacted by the legislature of the state of New- || Brewster, in his private study, on the polarization of light. In Dub- 
York. County medical societies had been formed the year before, | lin, he was received with true Irish cordiality. In France, he found 
and promised to be auxiliary in promoting the cause of medical | the sweetest courtesy. With Denon, he viewed, in his cabinet, 
science. ‘The College of Physicians and Surgeons,” under the i and in those institutions under his care, all that was magnificent in 
regents of the university, was organized in 1807. From this insti- || the arts. With such a guide, he could not mistake what was wor- 
tution, in 1811, Dr. Francis received the degree of M. D. This || thy of examination. Gall displayed to him the rich materials of 
was the first commencement of that body, under the presidency of || his collection, on which he founded his system of craniology. With 
Dr. Samuel Bard. The inaugural thesis for that honour was a disser- || Cuvier he noticed that which was more intimately d with 
tation on Mercury, embracing its medical history, curative action, || his own profession. Such a mind as Cuvier's, so fuli, so holy, so 




















and abuse in certain diseases. It was a fine subject, and admira- abounding in ilove to God and man, must have imparted a magnetic 
bly handled. His researches were extensive, and many of his views || influence to the minds of others. Dr. Francis is warm in his admi- 
were novel and profound. This hundred-armed giant, Mercury, in || ration of those lights of knowledge he every where met in his travels. 
the materia medica, had never before found so discriminating an \ He went forth to learn, to gather up matters worth preserving ; and 








historian. This production gave him great fame at once, among 
his fellow graduates and the faculty in general, both in this country | 
and in Europe. It has been repeatedly noticed by different wri- 
ters in various languages, and maintains its reputation at the pre- 
sent time. 

Dr. Francis had been in practice a few months only, when his 
late preceptor proposed to him a copartnership in business. This | 
proposition, from the high standing of his friend, was too flattering 

to be neglected. This connection lasted until 1820 ; from that pe- | 
riod he has exercised his art on his own responsibility. No man | 
ever reached the head of his profession until he had ventured to act | 
solely for himself. ‘The mind, to attain its utmost energy, must 
poise itself on its own strength and decision, and take all the conse- 
quences of action. 

We have mentioned the establishment of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, in the city of New-York, under the regents of 
the university. From the organization of the institution, the chairs 
of every department were filled with men of distinction, Altera- 
tions were soon after made in the charter, and Dr. Francis was ap- 
pointed, by the trustees, alecturer in the institutes of medicine and 
the materia medica. Shortly after this period, a union was effected 
between the medical faculty of Columbia college and the “ Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons,” and Dr. Francis, in 1813, 


| a mind so disciplined to receive information, treasures it with won- 
| derful facility. ‘The amount of a year's labour is almost incaleu- 
lable. The mind, on such an adventure, plucks gems “of purest 
| ray serene,” with all the avidity of Aladdin in the wizard's cavern, 
| after securing the lamp of the genii in his bosom. 
| Dr. Francis was enamoured with the learned men he met in dif- 
ferent countries ; but his political affections were wedded to his own, 
and in the midst of his admiration of European learning, he was 
still a republican. 

Upon his return, he brought out with him a curious and valuable 
library, collected with taste and judgment, which has ever since 
been open to those who are engaged in writing any thing to en- 
lighten the public. When he reached New-York, he found that 
the chair of materia medica had been added to that of chemistry ; 
but he was at once appointed by the regents to that of the institutes 
of medicine. In the year 1817, Dr. Francis filled the chair of 
medical jurisprudence, which had become vacant by the death of 
Dr. Stringham, in connection with his other duties. In 1819, by 
reason of the resignation of a professor, another change became 
necesssary ; the professorship of the institutes of medicine was 
added to that of practice, and the regents appointed Dr. Francis 
professor of obstetrics, with his former branch, medical jurispradence. 
These chairs he held until 1826, when he resigned, at the sante 
time with Doctors Hosack, Mott, Macneven, Mitchill and others. 





received from the regents the appointment of professor of materia 
medica. He delivered the first public course of instruction to a 
class of one hundred and twenty students, declining all compensa- 
tion for his services. The consolidation af two schools of medicine into 
one, brought together so numerous a body of professors, that the 
price of education was necessarily enhanced to those who wished 
to attend all the courses of instruction; but Dr. Francis was not 








Prominent among those who have laboured hard for the benefit 





among those who sought for pecuniary rewards alone ; the flatter- 





The causes, which led to the course pursued by the professors of 
the medical school, are not minutely within the writer's knowledge ; 
but, whatever they may have been, the friends of medical science 
must have deplored the event. The regents, while they accepted 
the resignation of that old established faculty, bear testimony to 
their able and faithful services, in the discharge of their duties. 

It must be evident that the faithful discharge of duties in teachers, 
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when the respective departments were so repeatedly changed, must 
have required the exercise of much labour and trouble. The ps- 
fessor had hardly engaged in one branch, with means to teach, be- 
fore he was transferred to another. Nothing daunted with his task, 
while remembering the maxim of the Grecian philosopher—* the 
gods sell all things to industry”—he put off or put on the harness of 
his chair, without any complaint, and in every department proved his 
merits by the number of his pupils, and by the satisfaction and gra- 
tification they constantly expressed in regard to their teacher. The 
school, with these professors, was second to none in merit in the 
United States, and inferior in numbers only to that of Philadelphia, 
notwithstanding the singularly formed constitution of the college 
was, from its foundation, unfriendly to its proper development and 
advancement. The celebrity of the professors was such as to com- 
mand students from every part of the Union; and these, wherever 
scattered, have borne testimony to the talents, intelligence and zeal 
of their instructers. 

Soon after the resignation of the professors of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, they founded and organized chairs in 
Rutgers’ college. They erected a most convenient building for 
their purposes, and entered on their respective duties with spirit, 
and continued their exertions for four terms. A great mumber of 
pupils flocked to their school; but there were such difficulties 
thrown in their way by legislative enactments, particularly in the re- 
vised statutes of the state, that the faculty gave up their school, 
with a large number of students. Dr. Francis partook largely both 
in the labour and losses of this undertaking, and the latter were of 
no small amount. 

In this institution Dr. Francis was professor of obstetrics and 
legal medicine ; and his success was very flattering. In amount of 
pupils, his classes were second only to those of anatomy, which 
always command the greatest humber of pupils in every well-ar- 
ranged medical school. The close relationship which exists between 
many parts of the physiological portion of a course of instruction on 
midwifery, with numerous topics discussed in forensic medicine, 
enabled the professor to enlarge, with practical advantage to his 
auditors. The professor had a rich museum, to illustrate his vari- 
ous and learned disquisitions. In Dr. Francis’s edition of Denman’s 
midwifery, a large amount of facts and opinions on the obstetric art 
and medical jurisprudence, may be found. His history of the art, 
from the time of the ancients to that of the latest writers on the 
subject, has received the approbation of the most erudite and prac- 
tical. He had devoted from four to six hours a day to private and 
public instruction, for many years, and at the same time had been 
engaged in the labours of practice. The number of students under 
his care, while he was connected with the institutions above-named 
was, probably, greater than that of any other professor in New- 
York. He now made up his mind to confine himself to practice 
alone, refusing to engage in private or public instruction. 

Even an extensive practice and the duties of instruction did not 
absorb all the time he devoted to labour ; for his pen had a share of 
his attention. Before he received his medical doctorate, while a 
student, he united with his preceptor, Dr. Hosack, and issued a pros- 
pectus for a new medical journal; it was called the ‘American 
Medical and Philosophical Register.” The work was continued to 
four volumes. It was filled almost entirely with original materials, 
and contains a large amount of information on medical subjects. 
After the completion of the fourth volume, the editors assumed the 
responsibility of the work, and announced their names. This jour- 
nal has been held in high consideration, and is often had recourse 
to for matters of deep interest or curious inquiry. 

Dr. Francis, in conjunction with the late Dr. Dykman and Dr. 
Beck, was for some time editor of the New-York Medical and Phy- 
sical Journal, which they projected; he continued as one of the 
editors until the termination of the third volume. This work con- 
tains a number of his medical observations and records; it has 
ceased to exist. 

Dr. Francis has written papers in many different medical and 
scientific journals in the United States, on subjects connected with 
his profession ; among the most prominent of these, and of a prac- 
tical nature, are his observations on the use of vitriolic emetics in 
croup, with details of cases, in which this novel remedy was eftec- 
tive, after the formation of the adventitious membrane lining the 
trachea ; also, remarks on the goitre, as it prevails in the western 
part of New-York, and elsewhere, drawn from his tour of observa- 
tion in 1823; on Sanguinarea Canadensis ; cases of morbid anato- 
my ; facts and inferences in medical jurisprudence ; on phlegmasia 
dolens ; on elaterium, and the croton oil; to which potent agents 
he was the first, in this country, who invited the attention of prac- 
titioners. He gained great credit for a paper on the successful 
treatment of cases of ichthyosis. The last tractate which we have 
seen from his pen, is one on the mineral waters of Avon, which he 
recommends as possessing valuable medicinal properties for several 
physical infirmities. His letter on febrile contagion, dated in Lon- 
don, June, 1816, addressed to Dr. Hosack, contains an exposition 
of the views of certain British writers on the insusceptibility of the 
constitution to a second attack of yellow fever. This curious fact 
concerning the disease, which was pretty fairly demonstrated by 
various writers of Great Britain and the West Indies, received ad- 
ditional confirmation from the investigation which this letter brought 
to light, by American physicians, who had observed the pestilence 
in different parts of the United States. 

Dr, Francis was not only distinguished in the chair of medical 
jurisprudence for collecting a mass of facts, and arranging them in 
a clear and satisfactory manner, and for explaining them to the com 
prehension of his humblest pupils, but for the promptness of his ex- 
positions when called upon in courts of criminal jurisdiction. During 
his whole professorship, and almost ever since, in every case which 
involved a principle of medical jurisprudence, he was present ; sel- 























dom were his opinions controverted, and never overthrown. He 
was in attendance for the municipal authorities, in these courts ; but 
his integrity was above all bias, and it was seldom that the advo- 
cate of the accused summoned any other medical man. 

In the opinion of the writer of this article, no branch of science 
taught in our schools requires more careful investigation, or greater 
acuteness and strength of mind, than that of medical jurisprudence. 
Comparative views and analogical reasonings, so often important in 
decisions of less responsibility, are of little service in juridical medi- 
cine. To obviate difficulties of this nature, Dr. Francis invariably 
availed himself of the information which the morbid anatomy and 
pathological investigation of the case afforded. 

There is not a middle-aged lawyer in the country, whose memory 
does not furnish him with cases of gross injustice done in criminal 
trials, by reason of defective medical jurisprudence. A sagacious 
advocate, thinking that he is justified, in favour of human life, to en- 
tangle the physician, if he can, bends all his strength to the object, 
and not unfrequently succeeds in throwing him into a state of con- 
fusion. In cases of supposed death by poison, the most contradic- 
tory opinions have been given by medical men on the stand. The 
doings of death are, indeed, singular ; and it is difficult for the 
wisest physician, at all times, to decide upon the causes of a sudden 
and unexpected instance of the extinction of human life ; and how 
can a common observer among the faculty tell whether it was ac- 
cident, violence, or the natural winding up of the machine so fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, or from suicidal frenzy, that “‘ the silver 
cord of life was loosed, or the golden bowl broken, or the pitcher broken 
at the fountain, or the wheel at the cistern.” 

Long and deep reflection, with all the helps of science, can only 
reach an approximation to the exact truth, so many are the avenues 
to the courts of death. It is with pride the friends of Dr. Francis 
review his testimony given in difficult cases. His opinion was al- 
ways clear and decided ; for he always gave the subject a thorou,u 
examination. 

His fondness for science has not led him to neglect polite litera- 
ture. His biographical writings are quite extensive—not confined 
to those of his own profession—but in that department they are 
more numerous than have come from the pen of any other physician 
in the country, if we except that of Dr. Thacher, of Massachusetts. 
These biographical notices are drawn with a free and manly hand, 
with great faithfulness and discrimination, and will hold a perma- 
nent place in the standard biographical works in our country. His 
sketch of the distinguished philosopher, Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, 
with whom he was long associated in collegiate labours, is an ho- 
nourable testimony to the memory of that remarkable man, whose 
genius and character will grow more luminous the longer his merits 
are contemplated. 


The occasional addresses of Dr. Francis are written with taste || 


and spirit, and evince, like his other writings, great research. His 
address to the New-York Horticultural Society is a specimen of his 
style and manner—flowing, sweet and unaffected. ‘The oration be- 
fore the literary societies of Columbia college, in May, 1831, pre- 
sents an intrepid and masterly outline of the life and services of 
that distinguished patriot, the late Chancellor Livingston. The 
venerable President Madison could not withhold a letter of appro- 
bation to the author, for the service he had done biography, by his 
interesting account of the revolutionary patriot. 

Dr. Francis is a member of many societies, and a liberal friend 
to all; his intellect and purse are devoted to their prosperity, and 
some of them owe their continuance to his great exertions. 

A liberal physician is taxed severely for the poor ; his property 
is assessed for them the same as that of other men, and, in addi- 
tion, his time and professional skill are at their service. In the 
latter visitations of the yellow fever. Dr. Francis was at his post, 
and in constant attendance on the sick. In 1832, while the cho- 
lera was raging in the city of New-York, and the citizens were fly- 
ing into the country, and many physicians and divines with them ; 
when one, at noon-day, might see a mile of Broadway without a 
person in it, or, if any vehicle was seen, it was a curtained bier, 
hiding the death-struck visage of some patient for the hospital; if 
you, at such a time, crossed into narrow streets, you might see the 
subject of this sketch, and a few other humane physicians, with a 
moral bravery that far surpasses animal courage, entering into the 
abodes of cholera, to extend the power of the healing art, and to 
combat Death in the most furious form in which he ever strode the 


earth. And, for the honour of human nature, it should be known || 


that, in their wake, and directed to the same abodes of anguish, 
holy men were seen, carrying the consolations of religion to the 
dying; a Schroeder, a Wainwright, a Power, and a few other kin- 
dred spirits, when half their brethren had fled from the contagion, 
were as constantly exposed as the physicians themselves. During 
the period of ten weeks, Dr. Francis had hardly an hour’s respite, 
day or night, so incessant were the calls for his professional ser- 
vices. The history of that period should be written, and credit 
given to those who deserve it. Nearly five thousand fell victims 
to the pestilence. In the midst of these labours, Dr. Francis took 
notes of the most prominent cases of the cholera, and gave his 
observations to the press, which have spread far and wide, and 


formed a guide for that part of the faculty who have not been con- || 


versant with disease. The authorities at Havana, when the cho- 
lera was there, had the work translated into the Spanish language, 
and widely distributed throughout the island of Cuba.* 

Dr. Francis is an honourable practitioner ; he has no petty dis- 





* These observations on the cholera originally appeared in the New- 
York Mirror, at the time when the pestilence had just passed through 
the height of its severity. Few papers on the subject were, perhaps, 
read with more interest, and it may be safely calculated that one hun- 
dred thousand copies were circulated through our extensive country, 
judging from the numerous reprints by various gazettes.—EDs. N.Y. MIR, 


putes with his professional brethren. He gives his views of a case 
with op and candour, but avoids all collision, by leaving the 
field to those who are pertinacious in a difference of opinion. He 
indulges in no envious feelings at the success of others, and takes 
no airs at his own. Free to advise, he is surrounded by the junior 
members of the faculty, who consult him when any difficulty is 
found in the course of their practice. He unites courtesy to inde- 
pendence, and inflexibility to determination. Mature in judgment, 
firm in health, and accustomed to incessant labour, he fiads a field 
sufficiently large for vigorous action and liberal inquiry ;—that he 
may long live to cultivate it, is the earnest wish of all who know him. 

— 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








MANY A SLIP BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. 


Georce Jutivs CoLLincwoop was a susceptible young gentle- 
man, with a pair of black eyes, a good figure, and a sufficient for- 
tune. He had passed respectably through college, and taken his 
degree with one of the honours, at the twenty-first anniversary of 
his birth, leaving behind him the character of a fair student, a good- 
hearted fellow, and a remarkably nice young man: the first being 
the report of the tutors and president, the second, that of his fellow- 
collegians, and the third, that of all the old maids commorant in 
the pleasant village of B——, where his alma mater was located. 
What the younger slips of the feminine gender thought or expressed 
of George Julius, it is not in my power to say, simply because none 
of that class were included within the circle of my acquaintance ; 
for any thing I know there were none in the place; somehow or 
other, girls are exceedingly scarce in your college towns and villages ; 





perhaps their parents send them away for fear of entanglements. 
| In the case of George Julius, however, it made not an atom of dif- 
| ference: he had a genius for falling in love, and being somewhat 
| green in such matters, thirty or thirty-five suited him just as well 
| as twenty, or even “sweet seventeen.” He had nine desperate 

flirtations at B., five declarations and two engagements ; in fact it 
| was his destiny to be always up to the eyes m a tender affair, just 
| as it is the destiny of an editor to cry out for credit, or of an actor 
| to think himself il-used by the critics. I must do him the justice 
| to say that in all his flirtations, he was in serious earnest; the vil- 
|lany of the thing rests not upon his shoulders; the ladies were 
| veterans in the art, and having flirted for some fifteen or twenty 
| years with about the same number of juveniles, they went through 
| the affairs as a mere matter of habit, and when the break-off came, 
' looked out for the next with very commendable fortitude. It was 
much the same, too, with the declarations ; they were accepted, ac- 
knowledged, and suffered to die away as matters of course ; just as 
happens ninety-nine times in the hundred, in cases between colle- 
| gians and the young ladies with whom they associate. The en- 
| gagements were broken off too, in the usual course ; a handsomer 
| fellow gave the death-blow to one, and the other, having been kept 
| up unimpaired till the return of the youth to his home, quietly died 
of old age a couple of months afterward. Perhaps, however, it 
was not absolutely of old age that it perished; the bright eyes, the 
dark curling hair, and slender waist of Miss Eveline Arrowsmith 
| may have hastened its ruin—at any rate they ensnared the heart of 
George Julius ; and circumstances being propitious, parents discreet, 
and inclinations accordant, a match was agreed upon after a satis- 
factory courtship of sixty days. This was about Christmas ; I would 
recommend my young friends always to make love in winter ; there 
is nothing that fills up a long evening so pleasantly. In the case 
| of George Julius, there was no earthly cause for delay ; and there- 
| fore it was a settled point that the knot should be tied early in 
February. 

I have forgotten to give a complete list of all the various charms 
of the young lady ; if | were writing a novel, this would be thought 
a great fault, but as it is only a short story, perhaps | shall be for- 
given. Her complexion, however, must not be neglected, for it 
was upon this that she chiefly prided herself. Fancy the purest 
red, white, alabaster, rose, lily, damask, pearl, satin, or any thing 
else that is lovely in the way of comparison or description; excite 
| your imagination to the highest pitch ; if you have it at hand, read one 
| of Miss Landon’s accounts of lovely young ladies ; or all Mr. Willis’s ; 
then paint Miss Eveline to your own taste, and I shall be satisfied ; 
you wil} see by and by that this is important. 

The rapturous day approached ; George Julius was all smiles, 
| tenderness, joy, and attention ; he regularly passed about sixteen of 
the twenty-four hours by the side of his mistress, and there was 
| no end to the pretty things that he gave her, and still prettier things 
| that he said. And now but two days intervened between him and 
| felicity, when, to his mortal surprise and alarm, upon making his 
| usual morning call, he found himself suffered to sit alone in the par- 
| lour—or what was just as bad as alone to him, with no better com- 
pany than his darling’s mamma and papa and young brother and 
sisters, and two maiden aunts—for nearly an hour. He wondered, 
and pondered, and fretted and fidgetted round the room ; still Eve- 
line came not as usual. There was aconscious look in the visages 
of the mamma and the aunts; but George Julius was too bashful to 
| ask for the cause of the mystery. After a while the old gentleman 
went to his counting-house ; the brothers and sisters set out for a 
ride, or a walk, or something or other; housekeeping cares called 
off the mamma, and the two maiden aunts alone stayed with the 
|lover. By this time he began to grow angry, for George Julius 
could frown ; he was too indignant to ask for an explanation, and 
| after another hour, he went his way, very much out of humour. 
Just before dinner he called again, and still his adorable was in- 
| visible. This time he mustered up courage to ask for Miss Eveline, 
| and was told “ she was engaged.” Now, George was more touchy 
than wise ; and so, instead of taking it quietly, he flounced away ina 
passion ; went home; wrote a pretty sharp note to his intended, 
| which he burnt, and then, after smoking a cigar, drinking a couple 
of glasses of brandy and water, and playing ten games of billiards, 
(which he lost,) he betook himself to his bed in high dudgeon. In 
| the morning, however, he felt better, and soon after breakfast droy - 
| ped in at old Mr. Arrowsmith’s. Miss Eveline was not to be seen, 


| but the servant gave him a note from her, with which he ran home 

as though the furies were after him ; shut himself up in his room— 
and with fever in his eye and brain, devoured its contents. Its tone 
was affectionate ; the sweet writer apologized for not seeing him, 
and begged, as a particular favour, that the marriage might be de- 
ferred for a few days. Here was a catastrophe! But I cannot spare 








and fretted, and finally 


| time to tell how George Julius wonde 
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raved ; how he wrote demanding an explanation ; how he got very 
angry, and said bitter things; and how Eveline got , and said 
things still more bitter. and the short of it was that the 


match was demolished, and Geass Julius embarked in the next 
packet for Europe. 

It was a long time before I could ot ot pe poet a these 
strange eedings. It was nothing more than a red swelling upon 
Eveline’ nose, that made its appearance during the night previous 
to the first day of her seclusion ; it will be remembered that she 

iqued herself on her complexion ; she could not bear to be seen, much 
married, while the blemish remained, and thus lost her lover, 
because she could not endure the mortification of her vanity. Oh 
that man, glorious man, in all the pride of his intellect, should be 
subject to the caprices of a contemptible pimple ! 








SCENES IN AN AUCTION-ROOM. 


The auctioneer and his clerk have now ascended to the dining- 
room, with the whole train of brokers and second-rate le who 
have hitherto attended them in the inferior regions. He takes his 
place at the head of a long range of tables, on which are spread 
out a vast variety of light and easily moveable articles. The ama- 
teurs are all on the tip-toe of expectation ; and the gentleman with the 
copper nose has taken a chair close beside the left hand of the 

esman. What a different kind of company has often sat round 
these tables, enjoying the use of many of those articles which are 
now coolly looked on as matters of merchandise! Not more dif- 
ference was there between Jaffier “ sitting at good men’s feasts,” 
and Jaffier an outcast, than there is between the former condition 
of these vessels and implements of luxury, as once ranged in glit- 
—— in this very place, each applied to its own legitimate use, 
and their present state when thrown about promiscuously, without 
regard to their specific purposes, and all disgraced by the unre- 
spective hands of brokers and bargain seekers. One after another, 
the household gods drop away, and many is the cross look inter- 
changed between the bidders, while the blazing snout looks on se- | 
renely, evidently thinking a great deal though it says little. But 
who is that young lady who stands blushing beside her mother, 
while these elegant dining-tables are independence! You may at 
once guess the whole of her history ; she is a young woman whose 
friends are in moderate circumstances, and she is about to be mar- 
ried to the youth of her heart. He has asked them to attend here 
and purchase something for their furnishing. The girl's heart is 
set upon the tables; they are certainly beautiful; the mallet of | 
the auctioneer meets its image in them, as he is about to consign 
them to their fate. But who opposes the lady! A dogged, sulky, 
hard-hearted broker ; the fellow is a perfect abhorrence ; there he 
stands at the end of the table, and claps on crown after crown so 
resolutely and quick after the lady, that there is a prospect of a 
long struggle. Every gentleman has given up the contest long 
ago; even the auctioneer looks vexed ; and the very amateurs 
turn an upbraiding look on the broker. He perseveres till the lady 
sends a look so modest, so beseeching, that the broker himself 
retires from the combat, and the gallant auctioneer comes down 
with a rattle on the delightful table, while her eye beams with plea- 
sure, and a murmur of satisfaction runs through the room. 

I would next direct your attention to a couple who have not been 
long married, but who, already dissatisfied with the furniture 
wherewith they commenced their married life, have come here in 
the hope of improving it by a few additions. Their house is one 
of the neatest in a moderate way with which I am acquainted, but 
yet the inmates, or at least the lady, see a thousand faults in it. 
“Those curtains! indeed, my dear, they are not fit any longer to 
be seen in our drawing-room. Neither is that carpet, which you 
know you selected without consulting me. And then one sofa is 
nothing in a room as large as ours. ere should be one, you are 
aware, on each side of the fire-place. And a small card table is 
also necessary to fill up that vacant e between the two win- 
dows—either a new card-table, or a cabinet, I am indifferent which ; 
but the cabinet is the more expensive, and you know I am anx- 
ious to take as little out of your pocket as possible. All I wish is 
to have every thing respectable, and it is as much for your own 
sake as mine. It is greatly in favour of a man in business like you, 
to have a respectably furnished house. Indeed I am quite sure 
your business would soon suffer, if you were not to put your draw- 
ing-room into proper order.” Lectured in this manner, the hus- 
band has consented to accompany his wife to see the articles ex- 





posed at this sale : and, before they return to dinner, they will have 
spent quite as much as he can spare upon the “indispensable” ar- 
ticles enumerated by the lady, not to speak of a few odd nick-nacks 
and useless articles, which they will also be tempted to buy on ac- 
count of being such “ dreadful bargains.” It is not impossible that 
the whole may be again brought under the auctioneer’s hammer 
next midsummer. 
But who is that eager little boy, who is sitting with his arm 
round the globe which is to be exposed for sale? The auctioneer has 
ut it up; and the bey, holding his father’s thumb in his hand, 
ooks up with a hope and despondency as it rises to the price 
beyond which he knows his father cannot go. There is a painful 
struggle in his father’s countenance—he is a poor man; and al- 
though he could wish to bid to gratify his son, a wife and six chil- 
dren are choking his utterance, and he sees the shining world, on 
which his son doated, carried off by a spoiled, over-fed youth, 
whose care for it will be but momentary. e little boy, who has 
made a figure at school, and has read books in the chimney-corner 
which people would suppose he had never heard of, has had his 
heart set on a globe for many months. and no conqueror ever longed 
more for the possession of this real globe, than this ambitious little 
scholar for its ;/.ittering image. Mio Keoeend all the notices of sales 
for a long time back, thinking that he might have one at a mode- 
rate rate somewhere ; and has drawn his father from his work, and 
made him put on his Sunday coat to come to the present sale, 
cheering himself with the hope that it might be obtained. As he 
goes home, however, he feels no ge, for he knows his father 
would have given it to him had he been abie ; and he feels a hope 
within him, strong and bright, that his way to knowledge will here- 
after be smoother, and that he will yet have access to its temple. 
Observe that blear-eyed man pushing forward, now that the sale 





of miscellaneous trifles has begun. He is a bachelor of sixty, and 
for many years past he has frequented these sales, eager for a bar- 
gain of some article which may escape the general competition. 
He has a room at home crammed with odds-and-ends—un:natched 
fire-arms, broken fenders, quaint bottles, old plated candlesticks, 








musty stuffed birds, books in antique binding, an old spinet for 


which he paid thirty shillings, featureless portraits of naval heroes, 
Ticketty pvt in their naked canvas, unwieldy ancient-look- 
ing cradles, mutilated watering- and a collection of the mean- 
est trifles, which the auctioneer bundles off impatiently in lots. Ah! 
here is a parcel in which there may be something, and then it may 
all be had for three pence. An old razor for a a lantern, a 
whirl top, a bunch of peacocks’ feathers, George Buchanan, and an 
old foraging cap—all found in one lumber drawer—who bids for 
them? “Three pence,” exclaims a voice quavering with emotion, 
and the whole is thrust upon him amid a roar of iaston, which 
he entirely disregards, as he stuffs the various items about his per- 
son with a silly smile of self-congratulation. The witty auctioneer 
tries another lot, and the old gentleman carries off, at the conclusion 
of the sale, a new assemblage of articles—a vial half full of oil, the 
snout of a bellows, an old portal lock, two Bath bricks, a hook, and 
four crooked nails, at the astounding low sacrifice of one penny. 
The crowd is dispersed, and there is one who remains behind, 
who has purchased largely, and to whom the auctioneer, and even 
the porters, whom he directs to take away certain articles, speak 
with reverence. There is a benignity in his eye, mixed with a ray 
of compassion and concern ; and there is a hesitation in his move- 
ments, which shows that he is in a situation of delicacy. This is 
the christian neighbour—a man of wealth, and yet of charity. He 
knew the destitute family before ; he did not entirely approve their 
conduct, but he saw them in distress; he stepped forward, and but | 
for him they would not have had a counterpane to cover them from 
the damps of the night. But by his interference, the more useful 
of their articles of furniture are carried over to an humble yet com- | 
fortable dwelling ; and so active is he in his business of love, that, | 
on the very evening of the day in which they thought themselves 
abandoned to wretchedness, they are conveyed from his dwelling, 
where his wife has been soothing them for the day, to a neat apart- 
ment, where their old furniture, which they had thought never to see 
more, is glancing in the light of a cheerful fire, and where himself | 
appears in the midst of the broken family with the honied words 
of hope, giving assurance that Providence, with greater experience 
and corrected hearts, has in store for them brighter and happier days. 


INCONVENIENCES. 


What a misfortune it is that evils cannot be remedied by com- 
plaining! If they could, what a correct and proper community this 
would be! There would be no dust in summer, wind in the spring, 
musquitoes in autumn, or slippery pavements in winter. The 
print-shops would show no indecent pictures; omnibuses and 
milk-carts would never break bones, and nobody would eat pea- 
nuts or wear hats in the theatres. Little boys would never throw 
stones in the streets; young gentlemen would not stare at the 
ladies, at least not so rudely as to give them unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; and gentlemen of more advanced years would be careful not 
to poke out the eyes of street-walkers with their umbrellas. Street- 
inspectors and watchmen would do their duty, editors would never 
make use of discourteous language, the newspapers would strive 
to encourage good feeling and gentlemanly deportment, cigars 
would never be smoked in the highways, in stages, or steamboats, 
and the rain would never come down upon gala nights at Niblo’s 
or Castle Garden. Perhaps the City-hall clock would be lighted, 
and the street lamps on dark nights. Boys would not raise “ false 
alarms” three or four times a-day, on purpose to drag out the en- 
gines and make an unrighteous noise about nothing; pigs would 
be much scarcer in Broadway, hack-drivers would never stop just 
at the crossing-places in muddy weather, cows would not go upon 
rail-roads and occasion unpleasant accidents, beggars would not 
beset respectable people whenever they walked abroad, and cats 
would not practise their diabolical music at midnight. ‘The owners 
of carriages would not suffer their coachmen to drive up before the 
church-doors on Sundays, an hour before they were wanted; ser- 
vants would never throw dirty water upon the side-walks, or leave 
their vault-grates unfastened ; ladies would not be afraid to stir out 
at night without a protector, lottery tickets would always be prizes, 
and nobody would go out of a room in cold weather without shut- 
ting the door. Coals would never be guilty of such an enormity as 
advancing in price, and boots would not wear out in less than a 
fortnight. Money would always be plenty ; every body would sub- 
scribe for three journals, two daily and one weekly, and not a 
soul of them all would neglect to pay his subscription. In short, 
the golden would return, every thing would go right, and the 
world be as dull as a treatise on algebra to a young lady of fashion, 
or a fourth-of-July oration to everybody except the speaker. 











SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLBOYS. 


The principal of a boarding-school somewhere in the vicinity of 
New-York, among the other advantages and excellencies of his in- 
stitution, advertises that even during play-hours the boys are con- 
stantly under the eye of one of the teachers, and, to use his own 
phrase, “ are never alone fora moment.” Unfortunate boys! your 
condition is much to be pitied. We remember the time when we 
were in the full enjoyment of all the delights of going to school ; 
what a nuisance it was to sit for three mortal hours on a hard bench 
without ever a back to it, when we would much rather have been 
scampering over the fields, or, if the weather was hot, sauntering 
leisurely under the shade of the beeches down by the side of the 
pleasant river, on the banks of which we first made acquaintance 
with the light of heaven. We remember how cruel we thought it 
to be thus cooped up under the grim eye of the master, and what 
eager and joyous anticipations possessed our soul of the delights of 
freedom, when twelve o’clock, the most glorious hour of the whole 
twenty-four, should come at last and give us our liberty. cag 
who does not know that to the schoolboy, “ dismissed,” is the 
most heavenly word in the language’ and that “ after school” is 
the bright period of existence to which he looks forward as the 
only solace for all the miseries it is his hard lot to encounter in the 
shape of tasks, lessons, confinement, whippings, rapped knuckles, 
and cut fingers? And now, it seems, the unfortunate rising genera- 
tion are to be robbed of this one sweet morsel, and even their hours | 
of play are to be passed under the surveillance of a master! What 
schoolboy could go heartily into a game of marbles, or tag, or pri- 
soner’s base, or trundle a with the least spark of spirit, or do 
himself credit in a bout of fisticuffs, under the eye of a pedagogue ! 
Poor fellows! if this nction should become general, all masters 
take it into their heads to keep up a perpetual watch over the ur- 
chins committed to their charge, we pity them from our souls, and 
ys were over before such a mon- 
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thank the gods that our schoolda 


LINES ON LEAVING HOME. 





BY WILLIAM P. PALMER. 


—_——— 


Au sad was the morning though spri ily smiled, 
And the bird and the blossom pa ope 
Ah sad was the hour when by fancy beguiled, 
I passed from thy portal, my own happy home ! 


I paused and looked back with a tremulous sigh. 
From the hilltop aloft o’er the green lawn that peers, 
And grief’s dewy dimness o'ershadowed each eye 
As I saw at thy casement a mother in tears. 


The house-dog, fond playmate for many a year, 
Came bounding with joy on my lingering track, 
And every mute object to memory dear 
With eloquent fondness seemed wooing me baek. 


For a moment my spirit its purpose misgave, 
As I gazed at the landscape’s familiar array ; 
But ambitior cried shame, and its faltering slave 
With a sigh-heaving bosom soon bounded away. 


To the cold world, that smiles on its wishes alone, 
With youth’s stirring visions of glory I came, 
Untitled, unhonoured, unfriended, unknown, 
To strive for the guerdons of fortune and fame. 


I joined in its turmoils, though strange was the scene, 
And startling the din from its tumults that rose, 

To a heart that from childhood accustomed had been 
To the lullaby murmur of nature’s repose. 


With the blithe and the buoyant of spirit I met 

Where the dance and the song with the wine-cup were crowned, 
While a and sculpture looked down with regret 

On the bright forms that moved in their glory around. 


And though joy lit the banquet, I felt all the while 
Unthrilled by its gladness, unquiet and lone, 

Like one cast ashore on some beautiful isle, 
Whose dwellers were strangers, whose language unknown. 


Then fondly I turned to my boyhood’s fair bowers, 
No more from their hallowed endearments to roam ; 
Though the world may boast prouder and gaudier flowers, 
Yet sweeter by far are the blossoms of home ! 








MY WIFE. 





BY JAMES NACK. 





A wife—no flame of fickle glow 
For wanton moths to flutter round, 
No soulless picture for a show, 
No slave in fashion’s fetters bound ; 
No dressed-up doll, for vain parade, 
No toy for pleasure’s giddy dance, 
No trifling fool, by caprice swayed, 
No prude that chills the heart's romance ; 
bao such a thousand charms may own, 
And fortune, boundless as the sea, 
Or even beckon from a throne, 
Oh, such is not the wife for me! 


But give me one whose youth has sprung 
Ensanctuaried in her fom 
The dear domestic ties amon, 
From which our holiest feelings come ; 
Where like a flower of Eden sweet, 
She breathes all love and purity— 
Oh, were it mine with such to meet! 
For such should be the wife for me! 


A wife !—I in a wife would find 
A ministering I's part, 

To soothe my vexed and wearied mind, 
To balm and bless my wounded heait ; 


To pillow on her gentle breast 
y aching head, and while her kiss 
My brow of agony c 3 
To change its to thrills of bliss. 


Or if in lingeri in I lay, 
To hovel eal sare restless bed, 
With care unwearied night and day, 
With angel look, and fairy ne 3 
To do whate’er may do me good— 
And if a murmur from me breaks, 
To bear with every wayward mood 
The fretfulness of pain awakes. 


In better hours with heari and soul, 
y pleasures, hopes, and views to share ; 

And when misfortunes on us roll, 

To bear, and teach me how to bear. 
With me on pious knee to fall 

Before our God, and from above 
Upon each other’s head to call 

The choicest blessings of his love. 


“a good or ill, through storm or shine,” 
Jn sickness, poverty, or death, 
To cling to me, entirely mine, 

Unchanging to her latest breath ; 
To ify my least desire, 

‘o all my wants to minister— 

All this from her I would require— 

All this and more I'd do for her. 


But vain would be the hope to find 
Such partner for my stormy life ; 
So to my lonely lot resigned, 
The muse shall be my only wife ! 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





Constantinople—an adventure with the dogs of Stamboul—the sultan’s 
kiosk—the bazaars—Georgians—s ts—Hindoost: Fakeers 
—Turkish women and their eyes—the Jews—a token of home—the | 
drug-bazaar—opium-eaters. 
Tue invariable “ Where am I?” with which a traveller awakes | 

at morning was to me never more agreeably answered. At Constan- | 

tinople! The early ship-of-war summons to “ turn out”’ was obeyed | 
with alacrity, and with the first boat after breakfast I was set ashore | 





at Tophana, the landing-place of the Frank quarter of Stamboul. | 
A row of low-built cafés, with a latticed enclosure and a plenti- | 
ful shade of plane-trees on the right ; a large square, in the centre | 
of which stood a magnificent Persian fountain, as large as a church, 
covered with lapis-lazuli and gold, and endless inscriptions in Turk- 
ish ; a mosque buried in cypresses on the left ; a hundred indolent- | 
looking, large-trousered, mustachoed, and withal very handsome | 
men, and twice the number of snarling, wolfish, and half starved | 
dogs, are some of the objects which the first glance, as I stepped | 


on shore, left on my memory. | 
I had heard that the dogs of Constantinople knew and hated a | 
Christian. By the time I had reached the middle of the square, a 
wretched puppy at my heels had succeeded in announcing the pre- | 
sence of a stranger. They were upon me in a moment from every 
heap of garbage, and every hole and corner. I was beginning to 
be seriously alarmed, standing perfectly still, with at least a hu.- 
dred infuriated dogs barking in a circle around me, when an od 
Turk, selling sherbet under the shelter of the projecting roof of the | 
Persian fountain, came kindly to my relief. A stone or two well | 


aimed, and a peculiar ery, which I have since tried in vain to imi- | 
tate, dispersed the hungry wretches, and I took a glass of the old | 
man’s raisin-water, and pursued my way up the street. The cir- 
cumstance, however, had discoloured my anticipations; nothing 
looked agreeably to me for an hour after it. 

I ascended through narrow and steep lanes, between rows of | 
small wooden houses, miserably built and painted, to the main 
street of the quarter of Pera. Here live all Christians and Chris- 
tian ambassadors, and here I found our secretary of legation, Mr. 
H., who kindly offered to accompany me to old Stamboul. 

We descended to the water-side, and stepping into an egg-shell 
caique, crossed the Golden Horn, and landed on a pier between the 
sultan’s green kiosk and the seraglio. I was fortunate in a com- 
panion who knew the people and spoke the language. The red- 
trousered and armed kervas, at the door of the kiosk, took his pipe | 
from his mouth, afier a bribe and a little persuasion, and motioned | 
to a boy to show us the interior. A circular room, with a throne of | 
solid silver embraced in a double colonnade of marble pillars, and 
covered with a roof laced with lapis lazuli and gold, formed the 
place from which Sultan Mahmoud formerly contemplated on cer- 
tain days the busy and beautiful panorama of his matchless bay. | 
The kiosk is on the edge of the water, and the poorest caikjee 
might row his little bark under its threshoid, and fill his monarch’s 
eye, and look on his monarch’s face with the proudest. The green 
canvas curtains, which envelop the whole building, have, for a long 
time, been unraised, and Mahmoud is oftener to be seen on horse- 
back, in the dress of a European officer, guarded by troops in 
European costume and array. The change is said to. be danger- 
ously unpopular. 

We walked on to the square of Sultana Valide. Its large area 
was crowded with the buyers and sellers of a travelling fair—a 
sort of Jews’ market held on different days in different parts of this 
vast capital. In Turkey every nation is distinguished by its dress, | 
and almost as certainly by its branch of trade. On the right of the | 
gate, under a huge plane-tree, shedding its yellow leaves among the | 
various wares, stood the booths of a group of Georgians, their 
round and ‘tosy-dark faces, (you would know their sisters must be | 
half houris,) set off with a tall black cap of curling wool, their 
small shoulders with a tight jacket studded with silk buttons, and 
their waists with a voluminous silken sash, whose fringed ends fell | 
over their heels as they sat cross-legged, patiently waiting for cus- 
tom. Hardware is the staple of their shops, but the cross-pole in | 
front is fantastically hung with silken garters and tasselled cords, 
and their own Georgian caps, with a gay crown of Cashmere, en- 
rich and diversify the shelves. I bought a pair or two of blushing | 
silk garters of a young man, whose eyes and teeth should have 
been a woman's, and we strolled on to the next booth. | 











Here was a Turk, with a table covered"by a broad brass waiter, on 
which was displayed a tempting array of mucilage, white and pink, | 
something of the consistency of blanc-mange. A dish of sugar, | 
small gilded saucers, and long-handled, flat, brass spoons, with a 
vase of rose-water, completed his establishment. The grave mus- 
sulman cut, sugared, and scented the portions for which we asked, 
without condescending to look at us or open his lips, and, with a 
glass of mild and pleasant sherbet from his next neighbour, as im- | 
moveable a Turk as himself, we had lunched, extremely to my | 
taste, for just five cents American currency. 

A little farther on I was struck with the appearance of two men, 
who stood bargaining with a Jew. My friend knew them imme- | 
diately as fakeers, or religious devotees, from Hindoostan. He ad- 
dressed them in Arabic, and, during their conversation of ten 
minutes, I studied them with some curiosity. They were singu- | 
larly small, without any appearance of dwarfishness, their limbs 
and persons slight, and very equally and gracefully proportioned. | 


| 
| 














like men seen through an inverted opera-glass. An exceedingly 


ashy, olive complexion, hair of a kind of glittering black, quite unlike 
in texture and colour any I have ever before seen ; large, brilliant, 
intense black eyes, and lips, (the most peculiar feature of all,) 
of lustreless black,* completed the portraits of two as remarkable- 
looking men as I have any where met. Their costume was humble, 
but not unpicturesque. A well-worn sash of red silk enve- 
loped the waist in many folds, and sustained trousers tight to the 
legs, but of the Turkish ampleness over the hips. Their small feet, 


| which seemed dried up to the bone, were bare. A blanket, with a 


hood marked in a kind of arabesque figure, covered their shoulders, 
and a high-quilted cap, with a rim of curling wool, was pressed 
down closely over the forehead. A ¢ t-shaped tin vessel, 





|| suspended by a leather strap to the waist, and serving the two 


purposes of a charity-box, and a receptacle for bread and vegeta- 
bles, seemed a kind of badge of their profession. They were 
lately from Hindoostan, and were begging their way still farther 
into Europe. They received our proffered alms without any mark 
of surprise or even pleasure, and laying their hands on their breasts, 
with countenances perfectly immoveable, gave us a Hindoostanee 
blessing, and resumed their traffic. They see the world, these 
rovers on foot! And I think, could I see it myself in no other 


| way, I would e’en take sandal and scrip, and traverse it as der- 


vish or beggar ! 

The alleys between the booths were crowded with Turkish 
women, who seemed the chief purchasers. The effect of their en- 
veloped persons, and eyes peering from the muslin folds of the 
yashmack, is droll to a stranger. It seemed to me like a masquerade, 
and the singular sound of female voices, speaking through several 
thicknesses of a stuff, bound so close on the mouth as to show the 


'| shape of the lips exactly, perfected the delusion. It reminded me 


of the half-smothered tones beneath the masks in carnival-time. 


'| A clothes-bag with yellow slippers would have about as much form, 


and might be walked about with as much grace as a Turkish 
woman. Their fat hands, the finger-nails dyed with henna, and 
then unexceptionably magnificent eyes, are all that the stranger 
is permitted to peruse. It is strange how universal is the beauty 
of the eastern eye. J have looked in vain hitherto, for a small or 
an unexpressive one. It is quite startling to meet the gaze of such 
large liquid orbs, bent upon you from their long silken fringes, with 
the unwinking steadiness of look common to the females of this 
country. Wrapped in their veils, they seem unconscious of at- 
tracting attention, and turn and look you full in the face, while 
you seek in vain for a pair of lips to explain by their expression 
the meaning of such particular notice. 

The Jew is more distinguishable at Constantinople than else- 
where. He is compelled to wear the dress of his tribe, (and its 
“badge of sufferance,” too,) and you will find him wherever there 
is trafficking to be done, in a small cap, not ungracefully shaped, 
twisted about with a peculiar handkerchief of a small black print, 
and set back so as to show the whole of his national high and narrow 
forehead. He is always good-humoured and obsequious, and re- 
ceives the curse with which his officious offers of service are often 
repelled, with a smile, and a hope that he may serve you another 
time. One of them, as we passed his booth, called our attention 
to some newly-opened bales, bearing the stamp, “‘ TREMONT MILL, 
LOWELL, MAss.”” Jt was a long distance from home to meet such 
familiar words ! 

We left the square of the sultan mother, and entered a street of 
confectioners. The east is famous for its sweetmeats, and truly a 
more tempting array never visited the christmas dream of a school- 
boy. Even Felix, the patissier nonparei of Paris, might take a 
lesson in jellies. And then for “candy” of all colours of the rain- 
bow, (not shut enviously in with pitiful glass cases, but piled up 
to the ceiling in a shop all in the street, as it might be in Utopia, 
with nothing to pay,)—it is like a scene in the Arabian Nights. The 
last part of the parenthesis is almost true, for with a small coin of 
the value of two American cents, I bought of a certain kind called 
in Turkish “ peace to your throat,” (they call things by such poetical 
names in the east,) the quarter of which I could not have eaten, 
even in my best “days of sugar-candy.” The women of Constan- 
tinople, I am told, almost live on confectionary. They eat incredible 
quantities. The sultan’s eight hundred wives and women employ 
five hundred cooks, and consume two thousand five hundred pounds 
of sugar daily! It is probably the most expensive item of the 
seraglio kitchen. 

A turn or two brought us to the entrance of a long dark passage, 
of about the architecture of a covered bridge in our country. A 
place richer in the oriental and picturesque could scarce be found 


| between the Danube and the Nile. It is the bazaar of drugs. As 


your eye becomes accustomed to the light, you distinguish vessels of 
every size and shape, ranged along the receding shelves of a stall, 
and filled to the uncovered brim with the various productions of the 
Orient. The edges of the baskets and jars are turned over with 
rich coloured papers, (a peculiar colour to every drug,) and broad 
spoons of boxwood are crossed on the top. There is the henna in 
a powder of deep brown, with an envelope of deep Tyrian purple, 


and all the precious gums in their jars, golden-leafed, and spices 


and dyes and medicinal roots, and above hang anatomies of curious 


monsters, dried and stuffed, and in the midst of all, motionless as |! 


the box of sulphur beside him, and almost as yellow, sits a vene- 
rable Turk, with his beard on his knees, and his pipe-bow] thrust 
away over his drugs, its ascending smoke-curls his only sign of life. 
This class of merchants is famous for opium-eaters, and if you pass 
at the right hour, you find the large eye of the silent smoker dilated 
and wandering, his fingers busy in tremulously counting his spice- 





*.T have since met many of them in the streets of Constantinople, 


Their features were absolutely regular, and, though small as a child’s “oye Ave was A ; 
. ie he d I find t , 
of ten or twelve years, were perfectly developed. They appeared if their lips om . i ididtetoene = 


if the blood had dried beneath the skin. 
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wood beads, and the roof of his stall wreathed with clouds of smoke, 
the vent to every species of eastern enthusiasm. If you address 
him, he smiles, and puts his hand to his forehead and breast, but 
condescends to answer no question till it is thrice reiterated, 
and then in the briefest word possible, he answers wide of your 
meaning, strokes the smoke out of his moustache, and slipping the 
costly amber between his lips, abandons himself again to his exalted 
reverie. I write this after being a week at Constantinople, during 
which the Egyptian bazaar has been my frequent and most fancy- 
stirring lounge. Of its forty merchants, there is not one whose 
picturesque features are not imprinted deeply in my memory. I have 
idled up and down in the dim light, and fingered the soft henna, and 
bought small parcels of incense-wood for my pastille lamp, study- 
ing the remarkable faces of the unconscious old mussulmans, till my 
mind became somehow tinctured of the east, and (what will be 
better understood,) my clothes steeped in the mixed and agreeable 
odours of the thousand spices. Where are the painters that they 
have never found this mine of admirable studies? There is not a 
corner of Constantinople, nor a man in its streets, that were not a 
novel and a capital subject for the pencil. Pray, Mr. Cole, leave 
| things that have been painted so often, as aqueducts and Itelian 
ruins, (though you do make delicious pictures, and could never 
waste time or pencils on any thing,) and come to the east for one 
single book of sketches! How I have wished I was a painter since 
I have been here ! 
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Porecastle Yarns. 





FROM A SAILOR’S JOURNAL OF HIS FIRST CRUISE. 





CAPTURE OF THE CYANE AND LEVANT. 


‘*I say, Jack Dennison,” I continued, addressing an old wea- 
ther-beaten tar, as broad as he was long, and so heavily sparred, 
that he looked, for all the world, like a line-o’-battle cut down : 
‘“*now’s your turn; come, answer to your muster, and relieve the 
wheel. Bob has spun us a yarn as long as the fore-to’-bowline, 
spliced onto the jib-downhaul, so, now, try your hand at the bellows. 
Tip us a real, regular-built bloody one ; none of your seven-water- 
grog, and give it to us hand-over-fist, right off the reel, and be alive 
about it, so that Bob wont be obliged to pipe, ‘All hands open top- 
lights, ahoy,’ before you get it half reeled.” 

“Who made you commodore, and be d--d to you, you long- 
splice of a land-lubber?” says Jack, as he hauled up his courses, 
and cleared decks for action. ‘I can spin yarns, without asking 
any odds of you, you bone-polisher, so clap a stopper on the run- 
ning-part of that long tongue of yours, or I'll get Bob to seize you 
up in the weather-rigging, and heave a dozen into you, to make you 
clew up your jawing-tacks.” 

“ Jack,” says I, discreetly rolling out of striking-distance, “your 
| chat is like a reefer’s orders: big words on a weak stomach; come, 
| bear a hand, and pay out the slack, and, mind you, don’t choke us: 
| small-helm, my boy, keep her full-and-by, if she'll go it.” 

“You are a pretty fellow,” says Jack, “to talk about small-helm. 
I don’t believe you ever spoke the truth but once in your life, and 
| that was when you said you did like duff-and-molasses, and didn’t 
| like a flogging.” 

“ Avast, Jack,” says I, “I'll haul-off, and repair damages.” 
So Jack stowed away the old-soger in the north-east corner of 
his tarpaulin, took a fresh bite of purser’s-plug, and tying an over- 
| haul-knot with his fists, athwart his bread-bag, and mooring himself 
| snugly, he began his yarn, as he did every thing, butt-end-foremost. 
“Sail ho!” sung out the look-out on the fore-topsail-yard of the 
Constitution frigate, Commodore Stewart, about four bells in the 
| forenoon watch, of the twentieth of February, 1815, Madeira bear- 
ing south-east by east, distant two hundred miles. 

“««« Where-away "” hailed the officer of the deck. 

| “* Right-ahead, sir,’ replied the look-out. 
“*Gentleman-of-the-watch !’ hailed the lieutenant, ‘report to the 
commodore, sir, a strange sail right-ahead.’ 
| “The middy made his report, and came up again, with orders 
| to make ali sail, in chase. 
| *Aha!’ thought we, as we set stu’n’-sails alow and aloft, 
| though the breeze was rather too stiff for them, ‘now for some fun.’ 
| “Old Tronsides took the hint, and gathering way, we were off 
| in no time at all, south-and-by-east, at ten knots an hour. 
“The look-out hailed again in five minutes, ‘Another sail, right 
ahead, sir; close aboard the first one.’ 
“This was reported to the commodore, and he repeated the 
| order to pull a heel after them ; and after them we went, at a great 
rate, right before the wind, which was so strong that the stu’n’-sail- 
booms bent like nothing; but the old man did not care for that. 
‘What she can’t carry, let her drag,’ was his rule, and he stuck 
| to it well. 
“ After we had been spanking along about an hour, the officer-of 
| the-deck hailed : 














“ *Fore-topsail-yard, there! What do you make them out to be” 
“ *Men-o’-war, sir, going large, stu’n’-sails set,’ says the look-out. 
“This report, ‘two men-o’war ahead,’ spread through the ship, 
| in less than no time, and all the idlers, watch-below, and every 
; body, came on deck to have a squint at them; and the commodore 
| took a devil of a shot at them, through his long spy-glass, to make 
| out where they hailed from. ‘They were so far ahead that we couldn't 
make out anything, so we watched old Stewart, to see what he 
thought. 

‘He stood on the starboard-cathead, squinting and squinting, till 





| we thought he never would knock-off. After a long spell at it, he 
shut up the glass, and went along aft, talking to himself, as if he 
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was working up his dead-reckoning, and came-t0, at the horse-block, || still as death ; and as I was only about eighteen years old, and had | 


all in a bight. All of a sudden, he brightened up, went down into 
the cabin, and was on deck again in no time at all, in full uniform. 

««« There,’ says we, ‘the old man has got his fighting-traps rig- 
ged, swabs and all. Now, then, look out for hard knocks and prize- 


money. 

“The officers took the hint, and, in ten minutes, all hands of 
them were in fighting-togs, and things began to look a little man- 
o’-war fashion. 

“ Well, we craeked on her, ring-tail, sky-scraper, jibbe-jib, and 
the d—I knows what not, and went spanking off, at twelve knots 
an hour; but the fellows ahead did their prettiest too, so that it 
was three bells, in the first dog watch, before we got near enough 
to make out much. 

“We could then see, very plainly, that one of them was a cra- 
vatte, and t’other a sloop-of-war, and they looked like Johnny 
Bull's craft, so the old man ordered a bow-chaser to be fired, just 
to make them look at us, for they were a long way out of shot ; and 
when he had waked them so, he sent up the old gridiron at the 
fore-skysail-mast-head, so that they could see it plain. They an- 
swered a minute after, each a gun, and sent up British colours! 

“ «Now, boys,’ says we, ‘for a brush ;’ but Johnny Bull did not 
think so, but pulled heel all the harder ; but we gained on him, and 
*twas very plain we should overhaul him, so the word was passed, 

“ ¢Pore-and-aft, both sides, and amid-ships, all hands! Turn-to 
and clean yourselves, white frocks and trowsers, to muster.’ ” 

“ Avast, Jack Dennison,” says I, “what did you put on your mus- 
ter-clothes to fight in, for? Get them spoiled and dirty, and some 
ugly holes drilled in them, prehaps.” 

“ Short yarns, youngster,” growled Jack, “we were going to 
meeting, as you Yankees say; and so we rigged ourselves to put 
Johnny Bull’s eyes out if he looked our way. 

“Well, we cleared up decks, and got every thing in fighting 
trim; arm chests on deck, cutlass-racks at the capstan, and for- 
rard, put on the gratings, rove preventer-sheets and braces, slung 
the yards in chains, lashed the topsails, sanded down decks, and 
got every thing ready in regular-built style. When we were within 
about four miles of the Englishmen, we trained one of our bow- 
chasers on them, and let drive, just by way of opening the conversa- 
tion, as my sweetheart used to say ; but that did not do much ; but 
Johnny Bull, as if he had just thought what we wanted of him, be- 
gan to shorten sail, as if he was coming-to for us. 

“« We were glad enough to see that motion, and began to think | 
he might be a clever fellow after all, and so shortened sail our- | 
selves. But Johnny was playing us a trick; for, when we got un- 
der fighting canvas, and had lost some headway, he threw his men 
aloft, and his sails being only stopped-up, and not half stowed, he 
was under all sail again in a minute. But old Stewart saw what 
they were at, and they found that Yankees could loose sail too, 
upon a pinch, for we were under all sail, almost as soon as they 
were, and after them we went. 


“The cravatte (we afterwards found she was the Cyane, and | 


t’other the Levant, and I'll call them so ’cause it’s shorter) began 
to blaze away at us with her stern-chasers, but we told her nothing, 
for firing bow-chasers deadens a ship’s way, and we determined to 
put off that part of the business till we got them alongside. So 
we went on gaining on them at every plunge, when, all of a sudden, 
they began to shorten sail again. 

“ We began to take in sail too, for stu’n’-sails are no things to go 
into action with, keeping an eye on them, for fear they would trick 
us again. And, sure enough, so it was; for, when we had got un- 
der topsails, topgallan’-sails, and courses, they both came up into the 
wind, gave us each a broadside, and then made all sail to get away. 

“ That did not please us much, and we swore some pretty tough 
ones at them, and then gave chase. This time we gained on them 
the same as before, and coming nearer and nearer, they saw they 
could not get away, and then they shortened sail; and like true 
English bull-dogs, got ready for whatever we chose to give them, 
and to do their best to be Scotch prizes to us, after all. 

“We shortened sail, stowing everything snug, for we saw they 
meant to fight it out this time, and then sent up ensigns at the 
fore, main, and mizen, at the peak, and on the bowsprit; so that 
if some were shot away, we should have something to fight under 
still. But Commodore Stewart, knowing the spunk of us fellows, 
gave particular orders, not to nail them to the mast; for he knew, 
as any one with brains would, that that way of doing business was 
all folly. It was, he knew, an impossibility for Johnny Bull to beat 
us in fair fighting, yard-arm to yard-arm, but then some accident 
might happen, and we should be in a bight, if the signal-halyards 
would not render. 

“The order was obeyed by all except Pat Flanagan, an Irish 
fore-topman, who was sent aloft to set the ensign at the fore. He 
took up some nails, and a marlin-spike for a hammer, and nailed 
the ensign to the flag-pole, in three places. 

“* There,’ says Pat, as he came down into the fore-top, ‘Ill be 
d—4 if that flag shall be struck, unless the mast goes by the board.’ 

“Then the drums beat to quarters, and as soon as they had 
done, the saycy Englishmen repeated the call with a full band, and 
rolled off with ‘Rule Britannia,’ and both luffing suddenly in the 
last strain, the music was drowned with the thunder of two broad- 
sides fired all together, plump at us. I never heard such music be- 
fore, and I hope I never shall again, especially in a moonlight night. 

“Then came the orders for bringing ship to action. Both bat- 
teries were cast loose, tompions out, aprons off, and loaded, with 
each a round shot, a stand of grape and cannister. 

“*Man both batteries !’ sung out the first luff; they were manned. 

“* Depress your guns for a close fire ; wait for the word of com- 
mand; silence, fore-and-aft !’ 

“He stopped, and we hardly breathed; our decks were as 
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never been in action, { began to feel a little streaked. I was sta- | 
tioned at one of the quarter-deck guns, and of course could see | 
everything, and standing still alongside my gun, I had nothing to 

think of, but the question whether the flat-fish wouldn't be dubbing | 
their ugly noses into my carcass, at the bottom of the sea, before | 

long; and, I can tell you, I felt a little queer, as the shot from the | 
Englishmen flew around us : I didn’t like standing still to be shot at. | 

“ Right ahead, about a mile off, were the Cyane and Levant, un- 
der easy sail. The Levant was a little ahead of the Cyane, and | 
as it was bright moonlight, we could see everything as plain as | 
day, and they blazed away at us with stern-chasers and quarter- 
deck guns all the time, but we took no notice of it. } 

“* Wait for the word of commend,’ says the first luff, again; ‘not | 
a shot must be thrown away.’ 

“As we neared them, their fire grew hotter and hotter, till, when | 
we were on the Cyane’s larboard-quarter, the sea was all in a blaze. | 

“¢ Port!’ hailed the first luff, in a voice so loud, that we heard | 
it plain in spite of the Englishmen’s broadsides. Their game was | 
to keep both on our larboard-side, so that we should be obliged to | 
divide our larboard-battery between them, but Commodore Stewart | 
knew better than that. | 

“We passed the starboard-side of the Cyane, and luffed-up be- | 
tween her and the Levant; they luffed too, so that we should not 
rake them, and then the first lieutenant hailed again, 

«Mind the weather-roll——fire !" 

‘Every gun aboard was fired the minute the word passed his | 
lips; the larboard-battery into the Cyane, and the starboard into | 
the Levant ; and as the kick of one battery met the kick of the | 
other, the ship didn’t heel an inch, but trembled like a leaf, from | 
the keelson to the trucks. I never shall forget how I felt then: the 
noise of our batteries was enough to split a man’s head open; but | 
the most awful sound to me was the crashing our shot made aboard | 
the Englishmen ; it was as if every mast had gone by the board ; | 
every shot éold ; and the yells of the wounded! it makes my blood 
run cold to think of it! 

“ They gave us as good as we sent, and tried to rake us, but they | 
found we could fight both batteries, and work ship too ; so at it we went, | 
hammer and tongs; and shot and splinters flew well, fore-and-aft. 

‘“T was first loader of my gun, and as it was in the larboard bat- 
tery, my mark was the Cyane. After we had been at it a little 








|} while, a round-shot took the man next me in the head, and dashed | 
his blood and brains all over me; but all my skittishness was gone | 
after the first broadside, and I did not mind this trifle at all. 

“The next minute, es I had finished loading her, and was step- | 
ping back, my left arm dropped numb by my side. I felt of it, but || 
there was no skin broken, nor so much as the sleeve of my frock | 
singed, but still I could not lift it; and I ’spose *twas the wind of 
a shot passing close to it. 

“ The lieutenant of my division, seeing something was foul, told 
me to go below to the doctor. 

“ «Tf I do, I’m d—d,’ says I, touching my hat, so that he needn't 
call it insolence ; but I took my station at the train-tackle, for I | 
could haul-in and run-out the gun with one hand, as well as a 
dozen; and the man I relieved took my post as loader, and a 
minute after a round shot cut him in two; so there was my luck. 

“ Well, after a while, the enemy’s fire began to slack a little, and 
that made us work away all the harder, and pretty soon the Cyane 
hauled down her ensign, (guess "twasn’t nailed to the mast!) but 
the Levant made sail to get away; so old Ironsides fell off from 
the wind, to bring her larboard-broadside to bear on her, and gave 
it to her so solidly, that she, too, hauled down her flag. 

“ We gave them three cheers, and then, boats being lowered, the 
e sent a lieut tanda prize crew aboard each of them, to 
uke possession of them, and receive their surrender ; for neither of | 
them had a boat that would float to send their captains aboard of us. | 

“Well, we bore away towards Madeira, sailing along easy, re- | 
pairing damages ; and, when that was done, we spliced the main- 
brace, and if grog ever tasted well, it did then. 

“ About six bells, in the first watch, the lieutenant in charge of | 
the Cyane hailed, to say that he wanted the carpenter and his gang, 
for the ship was sinking. 

“Commodore Stewart answered the hail himself: ‘Tack ship, 
sir, and crowd all sail.’ 

“ This was just the thing. She had fought her starboard bat- | 
tery, and that was the side cut up with our shot; tacking, and | 
crowding all sail, threw it clear out of water, so that the carpenter 
had a fair chance at it, and old Nipton no chance at all. In an | 
hour the lieutenant made report that every thing was snug again, | 
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and we sailed along quietly till morning; and then took out half of |; 
their men, and brought them aboard the Constitution, and manned 
them with our own. We didn’t steal their dunnage, though, nor | 
abuse them, as Bob says they did in the Endymion, but let each | 
man have his bag and hammock, the same as in his own ship. 

“ We made Madeira in a couple of days, and came to an anchor in | 
Porto Prava, and began to refit, and manned the Cyane and Levant 
as well as we could, and still have men enough for old Ironsides. | 
In a week we were ready for sea, and were lying quietly at anchor, | 
when, one foggy morning, a small craft arrived, and reported an 
English fleet outside, coming in. We knew, well enough, that the 
English. would not care a straw for the Spanish neutrality, so we | 
cut our cables, and, as the English prisoners would be in the way | 
in a fight, we sent them all ashore, and then stood out. Now, 
there was an old Spanish battery ashore, which commanded the 





whole bay ; and as soon as we had landed the prisoners, the d—d 
rascals ran to.that battery, manned it, and opened upon us-in fine 
style. That didn’t please old Stewart over well, and he: swore 
some pretty tough ones, that if he got clear of the English fleet 





outside, he would come back and blow those fellows into the air. 








“ Now, the harbour of Porto Prava has a small, . but high island 
at its mouth, so that there are two channels of entrance; and, as 
the fog was very thick, the English fleet came in at one, as we 
walked out at the other ; but they soon found their mistake, and came 
out again, before we could get any kind of start, and gave chace. 
They were five sail: two seventy-fours, one razee, and two fifty- 
gun frigates. We could not stand all that; they carried too many 
guns for us, and we crowded all sail to get away. We soon 
found that if our prizes could keep up with us, we could run the 
English squadron hull down in two hours ; but there was the pinch ; 
they were both heavy sailers, especially the Levant, and no match 
for old Ironsides, or the English fleet either, so we had to shorten 


;| sail, to allow them to keep in compeny, and, going so, Johnny Bull 


gainedonus. Now, the commodore showed them a Yankee trick. 
|| He ordered the Cyane and Levant to carry on every thing they 
could show, and then coolly dropped astern of them, and backed 
'| his maintopsail, to make the Englishmen think he intended to fight 
the whole bunch of them, so that they would shorten sail, and 
the Cyane and Levant could get away ; and then he would brace up 
again, and walk right away from them; for he knew that none of 
their ships could begin to sail with the Constitution. 

“ That was a pretty saucy trick, I’m thinking; one frigate heave- 
to, for two seventy-fours, a razee, and two frigates as big as her- 
self! whew—w! But, after all, this trick didn’t do much good ; 
for the English followed on, crowding all sail, so the commodore 
braced up again, and then hove out a signal to the Levant, which 
was falling astern of the Cyane every minute, to tack ship and 
stand back for Porto Prava, to take shelter under the Spanish 
neutrality, while we and the Cyane went on. She tacked accord- 
ingly, and the English admiral detached two frigates, (the New- 
castle and Acasta, forty-fours,) to give her chase, while he and the 
rest of the squadron bore down after us. 

‘* Now, Commodore Stewart knew well enough, that if the New- 
castle and Acasta kept on after the Levant, they would certainly 
catch her, so he shortened sail again, backed his maintopsail, and 


|| fired a gun to windward, hoping that the English admiral would 


then recall his frigates to take the Constitution, and so the Levant 
would escape ; but there he was mistaken. The admiral knew that 
his seventy-fours and razee were enough to take us; so he let the 
Acasta and Newcastle go on, while he crowded on after us. 
When Commodore Stewart saw that that trick had failed, he hove 
a signal to the Cyane to shift for herself, and then bracing up 
again, he made all sail, and in an hour the English hauled off, 
| finding they could not catch us. 

“When we came inte New-York, in April, the Cyane was at 
anchor, off the Battery ; but the Levant took refage in Porto Peava, 


jand the English broke the Spanish neutrality, as we knew they 


would, and managed, with two fifty-gun frigates, to take « sloop of 
war, of twenty-two guns, with thirty men to man her.” 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





TO THE BDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentLemen—If I am not mistaken, the following extracts from 
a letter written by a naval gentleman to a friend in this city, will be 
instructive and entertaining to your readers. Jf you concur with 
me, please insert them. o. 


A GLANCE AT HAYTI. 


I suppose you would be pleased to: hear of my cruise to wind- 
ward. It was the original intention of Captain to proceed 
from Cuba to St. Thomas. Finding it impracticable to accomplish 
this in the time limited by his orders, we stood for St. Domingo, 
and on the twentieth of June, the blue, misty hills of Hayti, (the 
mountainous,) were in sight. Running aleng the coast, we came 
in sight of the town of Cape Hayti, towards evening of the next 
|| day. Three guns were fired, one after another, for a pilot, but none 
|| came, and a squall coming on, we were forced to-stretch off-and-on 
the land all night. The next morning, however, we got a pilot, and 
went in. The town is built in one long line, on the western side 
of the harbour, at the foot of a range of hills, which rise in a steep 
elevation of nearly a thousand feet above it. The other side of the 
harbour is a large plain, which, our purser told me, strikingly re- 
sembles the plain of Argos, in Greece. Here Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
one of the most famous leaders of the Haytien revolution, was 
wont to exercise an army of sixty thousand men, with a discipline 
and skill that astonished the French. The mouth of the harbour, 
and various commanding positions about it, are well fortified, but 
upon my inquiring why no efforts were made to. rebuild the forts 
and houses in the place, which are in a most ruinous condition, I 
was informed of President Boyer’s general order, that in case of an 
|| invasion, which they have been expecting from the French many 
years, all the sea-port tewns should be at once evacuated, and no 
defence of them attempted ; but that the inhabitants should retreat 





|| to the mountains, meeting at some general rendezvous by him ap- 


pointed. In their wild, mountainous country, where hill pursues 
hill to the heavens, where nothing of the discipline of modern war- 
fare can be pursued, where the negroes can subsist on almost no- 
thing, what could an enemy do! One means of defence was a good 
deal dwelt upon—they can: poison the sireams, and while they can 
select their own rills, or drink above the point where they change 
the waters, they can turn every stream which supplies the towns 
into liquid death. On entering the harbour we fired a salute of se- 
venteen guns, which was returned. On the twenty-ninth, the anni- 
versary of President Boyer's birthday, we fired another salute, with 
the Haytien flag of red and blue flying at our fore, which was like- 
wise returned. We all bad leave to go on shore, and I gathered 
the following for remembrance : 
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Cape Hayti, which, when the French ruled the island, was Cape 
Frangois, and had a population of one hundred thousand souls, and 
was called the Paris of the island, has now but fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. Since its foundation it has been three times burned 
down. The buildings are generally of stone, granite, and brick ; 
the better sort with an outside of stucco or white plaster. The 
floors are generally of brick or stone. There are no window-glasses, 
but blinds in their stead. You pass through whole streets where 
high walls are standing, and the very partitions of the rooms, like 
some building, all of which that was combustible had been con- 
sumed by some great fire—streets of roofless, tenantless houses, 
filled up with the fallen heaps of plaster and stones. I looked at 
the governor’s palace at a distance, and if | had not been previously 
informed, should not have suspected its actual condition, but upon 
approaching, I saw a park, whose wall was tumbling in heaps about 
it, and a building in which the beauties of architectural proportion 
were still visible, but the arched windows and doors were destitute 
of all but shape, and opened upon uncovered and silent passages. 
There were arched gates and pillars, but no ornaments, and over 
all the ruins the vine had grown, and in many places in the in- 
terstices of the crumbling pile, wild flowers were growing freshly, 
“like hope blooming on the borders of despair.” Near the park, 
in front of the half-consumed catholic church, is a choked-up 
fountain. In truth, Cape Hayti looks like a city of ruins. My visit 
there was, however, a very pleasing one. In passing through the 
streets, we were invited into several houses, and treated with re- 
markable hospitality. I will mention one or two out of a dozen 
instances, which occurred during the day. We were standing near 
a beautiful garden, admiring the broad leaves of the plaintain-tree, 
when a black officer, a captain in an undress uniform, invited us in, 
and took us through it. In a few moments a negress brought us 
some of the delicious fruit about us, in a dish. A Spanish gentle- 
man acted as interpreter. Scarcely had we left him, when in pass- 
ing the apartments of several other black officers, also captains in 
the army, they came out and forced us to enter, and entertained us 
with wine, fruit, liquor, etc. etc. Our ship was visited by several 
black officers of high rank, and very gentlemanly deportment. 
Their manners are French. They conversed in English very well, 
and made some sensible observations. In reply to a question of 
mine, one of them answered : 

“Yes, the people of Hayti are free—very free—too free!” to 
which another added : 

‘“ They are not wise enough to be so free!” 

One of the most interesting objects I saw, was this: a high 
mountain, with two peaks of a square shape, opposite to each other. 
On one of those peaks, which the eagle might choose for its nest, 
is the castle of Christophe, otherwise King Henry the first. Here, 
you know, he killed himself upon the approach of General Boyer 
with his army. There is but one path up the dangerous ascent to 
it, and that no more than two men can tread abreast. 

Columbus, you know, discovered this island in 1492, and here 
planted the first European settlement, and what a prolific source of 
anxiety and sorrow it was to him, all who have read Irving’s beau- 
tiful life of the great discoverer must know and feel. The Indian 
tribes under their five caciques, have passed away, and in the island 
where black slaves were first introduced, retribution first commenced. 
In 1791, the insurrection began. In 1804, all dependence on France 
was renounced. Upon the death of Dessalines, the first governor, 
in 1806, Christophe assumed the administration. Petion, another 
chief, a mulatto, disputed his right to the government, and a war 
commenced. Christophe held the north of the island, under the 
title of King Henry the first, and Petion founded a republic in the 
south, of which he was president. In 1820, a part of Henry’s army 
rebelling, and Boyer advancing to aid them, Christophe shot him- 
self. The island thus eame under one government. Boyer suc- 
ceeded Petion as president, and the whole island is now under him. 
The form of government is republican: the president is elected for 
life by the senate, and has a salary of forty thousand dollars. The 
legislature is composed of a senate and house of representatives. 
The senate consists of twenty-four members, chosen for nine years, 
by the representatives, from a list presented by the president. The 
representatives are elected by the people once in five years. With 
such a distribution of governmental powers, it is easy to see that 
Hayti is a democracy only in name. Its president, without the in- 
vidious trappings of royalty, is substantially a king. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








THE WAGERS, 


Tue diligence stopped at the White-horse inn, in the principal 
street of Fontainebleau. Fatigued and oppressed by the heat on 
the road, we slowly stretched ourselves, and descended the steps of 
the vehicle as lazily as possible, smiling at the vacant appearance 
which sleep, broken by our sudden arrival, had stamped upon the vi- 
sages of some of our fellow-travellers. The baggage was dismounted, 
and dinner ordered. Some of the country folks were eagerly press- 
ing forward to gaze on the newly-arrived, together with their pack- 
ages, bird-cages and children. In the midst of this bustle, a fat, 
red-faced man, about thirty years of age, an insipid babbler, who 
had favoured us the whole length of the journey with the history of 
his good speculations at Fontainebleau, and of his marriage, which 
he was at the present time coming there to consummate, drew out 
his watch, and exclaimed : 

“ Already four o'clock !”” 

“ Bet that it is not,” said a gentleman in slippers, who was smo- 
king a cigar before the door of the low-roofed apartment. 

‘«’Tis.one of Briquet’s watches,” proudly answered the rubicund- 
faced gentleman, at this interruption. 

















“ Ten louis, that it is not one of Briquet’s,” replied the smoker. 

The other gave him a look of pity, and went into the traveller’s 
room, saying to me, 

“Don’t dine here,” and with a touch of the elbow, ‘ we will 
go to a café, where we can do better.” 

“T'll wager any thing you choose, that the watch is worth no- 
thing,” persisted the one in slippers, following after. 

«I did not address my conversation to you, sir.” 

“ Bet that you did,” retorted the other. 

My fellow-traveller, confounded at this persecution, raised his 
hand, pointing to his forehead, signifying that the intruder was 
deranged. 

“I defy you to prove it,” continued his persecutor, and with this 
parry and thrust the two regarded each other with the most snarl- 
ing looks it is possible to conceive, just like two dogs about to be let 
loose at one another. 

“Upon my word,” said the traveller to me, “I know nothing of 
the fellow, but I have a great inclination to make him march off.” 

“ As to that, I wager you do not,” answered the obstinate intruder. 
“ Moreover, I will bet that I make you take the route back again 
to Paris, and that, too, without much delay.” 

“ That will be no easy matter for you, as I came here to get 
married.” 

“One hundred louis that you do not !” 

‘* Sir, you are an impertinent scoundrel, and I will box your ears.” 

“T bet ’tis a lie !” 

Upon this, the ruddy-faced gentleman stamped with rage, and 
passed before the fellow, making a sign for him to follow. 

«Yes, my love,” said the other, taking with him a box contain- 
ing a brace of pistols. 

I interposed between them to stop this joke, but it was no longer 
a jesting matter, and my representations were useless. We reached 
a solitary spot in the park, where the cigar hero was saluted by an 
officer of the garrison, who was willing to become his second. I 
threw up into the air a five-franc piece as a signal, the report of a 
pistol followed, and the piece of money fell indented. 

“ Bet,” said the never-ceasing and immoveable marksman, “ that 
I pierce that leaf, trembling at the extremity of the bough ;” and it 
was pierced. 

‘“‘ Wager that I kill you,” added he, coolly regarding the aston- 
ished traveller. 

‘“*Tis probable,” replied the other, changing from the ruby to a 
ghastly hue ; “and since it is probable, ’tis useless. Consequently, 
I take again the road back to Paris, and have the infinite honour to 
be your very humble servant.” 

In fact, we saw him deposit himself upon the imperiale of the 
diligence. I solved the enigma. This was a rival to whom the 
fair lady had given a description of her intended. Need I add that 
he won the lady in question? After the honey-moon | learned that 
the dead shot had encountered the crest-fallen suitor at Paris, and 
said to him : 

‘“‘] wager that you return to Fontainebleau.” And I also received 
a card of invitation. J. G. Ww. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 








FOLCHETTO MALASPINA—A ROMANCE. 


A TRanszaTion from the Italian, by Daniel J. Desmond, “ Esquire,” 
and published by Key and Biddle. Mr. Desmond, in his preface, 
describes truly the chief difficulties of translation, arising from the 
essential difference of the two languages, ‘in the disposition of the 
words and members of a sentence, in the use of peculiar and ver- 
nacular phrases, and the application of figurative expressions ;” 
and declares, that if he has not overcome these difficulties, “ it 
must be attributed to inattention, haste, or inability.” Mr. Desmond 
has not succeeded ; but we do not decide to which of the three as. 
signed causes his failure must be ascribed. If it be haste or inat- 
tention, he is justly blameable ; if inability—he can draw his own 
conclusion. We are constrained to say that we have hardly ever 
read a worse translation ; of its fidelity we cannot speak, but the 
style is wretched. It is loose, rambling, awkward, inelegant, unin- 
telligible, and ungrammatical. The idioms may, perhaps, be Italian, 
but they are certainly not English. This is strong censure, and we 
feel bound to sustain it by examples. At page one hundred and 
twenty-nine, of the first volume, this passage occurs : 

“ In this state of things, they who were. animated with all the spirit of 
youth and of health, saw with a compassionate eve the unfortunate baron, 
who had born a half a century before, and which the swords of enemies or 
accidental events, or even the weariness of the age had constrained to a 
neglectful repose.” 

Had born is not English ; and if the which refers to baron as its 
antecedent, it is ungrammatical ; if it refers to century, the passage 
is nonsensical. At page eighty-four of the same volume, we are 
told that 


“ The noise of the waters accompanies the traveller for the space of a 
mile, and not a little contributes to take away from the mind the charm 
of wandering through the aerial spaces of imagination, since an unpro- 
portioned punishment would be quickly inflicted on the one who might 
yield to this innocent temptation.” 


If there is any meaning in this passage, it lies too deep for com- 
mon penetration. On the next page, eighty-five, we find these words : 


“ Nevertheless, it appeared to Valentine that now and then, in certain 
places, and especially in one, the ground of the line of the road towards 
the cultivated part, was trodden by a foot that must belong to a young 
lady, or a young peasant of eight years of age, wearing her festal shoes , 
but then neither to the right nor to the left did the ground show any other 
indications in such a manner that it might, without entering into the ideal, 
be nupese that another lady, and also a man had carried her in his arms 
through the same road, putting her down from time to time to take 
breath, and choosing the lateral and inward bank as the most exempt 
from dangers.” 
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Does this mean that it could not be supposed that “ another lady” 


assisted a man in carrying herself? If it does not, to what verb is 
“another lady” the nominative? At page forty, of volume second, 
this passage occuts : 

“That of Alboino in the act of condemning Bertoldo to a noose, 
which the cunning peasant could never find a tree to hang it upon, seems 
a little too trivial.” 

What office does “which” perform in this sentence? Volume 
second, page forty-seven : 

“ Lady Pellegrina did not in fact obtain all the advantages that she 
had promised herself, and however it is just to say that even the stupidi- 
ty of her baron appeared to accord with of Titinnio, and made all the 
sentimentality of that scene evaporate, and render the issue comical.” 

Is this English? good, pure English? 

Volume second, page two hundred and forty : 

“ Saying this she tried to get away from the arms of Opizzone, and of 
leaping from the horse, but-he strongly held her, preventing her from 
abandoning herself to a useless and fatal desperation.” 

That is, ‘‘ she tried to get away, and tried to of leaping.” 

Our limits will not permit us to multiply these instances, which 
are taken almost at random; but if we had room, we might give 
numbers equally glaring. For instance: “without” is uniformly 
used in the place of “ unless ;” “like” for ‘“‘as;”’ raise and rise are 
confounded, the former heing used to express the action of arising, 
and the latter that of lifting, etc. ete. There is another fault, too, 
which deserves heavy censure: that of frequent profanity. We 
know that profane ejaculations are very common among Italians ; 
but that is no reason why the religious feelings of the American 
reader should be offended. Apart from the faults of the translation, 
the book is not without interest, as a picture of Italian manners 
seven hundred years ago. The plot, however, is neither striking, 
ingenious, nor patticularly well-developed. In fact, the novel is 
rather a series of incidents, having little relation to each other, ex- 
cept that of succession, than a definite and connected story ; yet we 
can easily conceive that in the hands of an able and careful translator, 
it might be made an acquisition to our stock of foreign literature. 








GALE MIDDLETON—A NOVEL. 

Written by James, or Horace Smith—we believe the latter— 
author of Brambletye House, etc. Published by Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard. This is not a first, or even a second-rate novel, yet by 
no means a very bad one. The great fault is that which occurs 


i| in all Mr. Smith’s fictitious writings, imperfect delineation of cha- 


racter. In his anxiety to make his personages distinct and striking, 
he invariably makes them ouéré and unnatural. His stories or plots 
are generally probable and interesting, and in the present work, this 
merit is not altogether wanting ; and the incidents, those e ted 
which are introduced for the purpose of illustrating character, are 
both natural and well described. They are not, however, remark- 
able for originality. The tale is one of fashionable life in London. 
Gale Middleton, the nominal hero, is the son of a wealthy London 
merchant, whose wife aspires to admission in the exclusive clique ; 
and the leading moral of the tale is to show the folly of this poor 
ambition. A large portion of the story consists of her maneuvres, 
intrigues, and mortifications, and they are told with much humorous 
and satiric power ; the objection is, that she is made too silly and too 
mean, and the fashionables whose society she courts, too vapid, 
ignorant, haughty, and ostentatious. There are undoubtedly foolish 
duchesses, idiotic lordlings, and mercenary countesses in real life ; 
but even Mr. Smith cannot persuade us that the fashionable world 
of London, bad as it is, contain$ such a wretched, stupid, heartless 
set, as he has imagined and depicted. We can believe, too, that 
there are young men in England, with whom affectation, imperti 

nence and selfishness pass for elegance and don; but not that the 
airs and impudence of the soi-disant Sir Dennis Lifford could be 
exhibited in the presence of any English lady, without securing for 
the performer the distinguished honour of being kicked down stairs. 
Nor is it credible that an impostor so ignorant, so vulgar and ridi- 
culous, could not only flourish for months undetected among the 
highest fashionable circles, but actually so far deceive the penetra- 
tion of a shrewd and wealthy merchant as to be on the point of 
marrying his only daughter, and possessing himself of her splendid 
fortune. There is no feature of English high-life more striking than 
the universal knowledge of each other’s character and circumstan- 
ces possessed by those who move in it; and it is absurd to imagine 
that a wealthy baronet, the heir and nephew of a still more wealthy 
earl, could be personated in the fashionable circles by his valet, with 
a multitude of keen husband-hunting mothers all about him, each 
on the look-out for eligible matches, but perfectly alive to the risk 
of imposition. The rural characters are in better keeping ; but even 
these are much exaggerated in their goodness, candour and integrity. 








THE FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


Mr. Theodore Foster has commenced the re-publication of the 
four great quarterlies of Great Britain; to wit, the Edinburgh, the 
Quarterly, the Foreign Quarterly, and the Westminster, in a series 
of uniform numbers, of which the first is now before us. It con- 
tains the Westminster Review for the first quarter of the present 
year, and the price is seventy-five cents, whereas the charge for 
the English copy is two dollars. There is no good reason, that we 
know of, why foreign reviews and magazines should not be re-pub- 
lished as well as foreign books ; and the temptation to buy and read 
is certainly very strong, where so much talent is combined with 
cheapness. The political character of the Westminster Review 
as well as of the Edinburgh and Quarterly, takes somewhat from 
their general usefulness in this country ; but we look upon the re- 
publication of the Foreign Quarterly as a most laudable undertaking, 
which deserves, and we hope will receive, ample encouragement. 
The subscription price of the four is exactly that of either one, in 
the English copy. Subscriptions received by Peter Hill, Broadway. 
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DUNLAP’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


It gives us pleasure to announce that Mr. Dunlap’s valuable an d 
elaborate history is now in a state of forwardness, and will be ready 
for publication in the course of a few weeks. The first volume is 
in type, and we believe that nearly the whole of the manuscript is 
completed. The author has kindly favoured us with a perusal of 
the proof-sheets, from which we have made the following agreeable 
selections. They afford an idea of the interesting character by 
which the work will be distinguished. 

WEST’S EARLY AMBITION. 

“One of his school-fellows allured him on a half-holiday from trap 
and ball, by promising him a ride toa neighbouring plantation. ‘ Here is 
the horse, bridled ~ saddled,’ said his friend, ‘ so come, get up behind 
me.’ ‘ Behind you!’ said Benjamin; ‘ | will ride behind nobody.’ ‘ Oh, 
very well,’ replied the other, ‘1 will ride behind you, so mount.’ He 
mounted accordingly, and away they rode. ‘This is the last ride I shall 
have,’ said his companion, ‘ for some time. To-morrow I am to be ap- 
prenticed to a tailor.’ A tailor!’ exclaimed West ; ‘you will surely ne- 
ver be a tailor?’ ‘ Indeed but I shall,’ replied the other; ‘ it is a good 
trade. What do you intend to be, Benjemin v?—* A painter” ‘A 
painter! what sort of a trade is a painter? I never heard of it before.’ 
‘ A painter,’ said this humble son of a Philadelphia quaker, ‘is the com- 
panion of kings and emperors.’ ‘ You are surely mad,’ said the embryo 
tailor ; ‘there are neither kings nor emperors in America.’—Ay, but there 
are plenty in other parts of the world. And do you really intend to be a 
tailor ?’—‘ Indeed 1 do; there is nothing surer.’ ‘ Then you may ride 
alone,’ said the future companion of kings and emperors, leaping down ; 
‘1 will not ride with one willing to be a tailor.’” ; 

“ When directing our friend Sully how to find the house in which he 
was born, the old gentleman, in describing the road, pointed out the spot 
where he had abandoned the intended tailor.” 


WEST’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH THE KING. 


“ Dr. Dra d, the archbishop of York, a dignified and liberal pre- 
late, and an admirer of painting, invited West to his table, conversed 
with him on the influence of art, and on the honour which the patronage 
of genius reflected on the rich, and opening Tacitus, pointed out that 
fine passage where Agrippina lands with the ashes of Germanicus. He 
caused his son to read it again and again, commented upon it with taste 
and feeling, and requested West to make him a painting of that subject. 
The artist went home, it was then late, but before closing his eyes he 
formed a sketch, and carried it early next morning to his patron, who, 
glad to see that his own notions were likely to be embodied in lasting 
colours, requested that the full size work might be proceeded with. Nor 
was this all—that munificent prelate proposed to raise three thousand 
pounds by subscription, to enable West to relinquish lik , and 
give his whole time and talents to historical per 2 Fifteen hundred 
pounds were accordingly subscribed by himself and his friends ; but the 
public refused to co-operate and the scheme was abandoned. 

“The archbishop regarded the failure of this plan as a stigma on the 
country ; his self-love too was offended. He disregarded alike the cold- 
ness of the duke of Portland and the evasions of Lord Rockingham, to 
whom he communicated his scheme—sought and obtained an audience 
of his majesty, then young and unacquainted with cares—informed him 
that a devout American and quaker had painted, at his request, such a 
noble picture that he was desirous to secure his talents for the throne 
and the country. The king was much interested with the story, and 
said, * Let me see this young painter of yours with his Agrippina as soon 
as you please.’ The prelate retired to communicate his success to 
West. A gentleman came from the palace to request West’s attend- 
ance with the picture of Agrippina. ‘ His majesty,’ said the messenger, 
‘is a young man of a simplicity and candour, sedate in his affec- 
tions, scrupulous in forming private friendships, good from principle, and 
pure from a sense of the beauty of virtue.’ Porgy years intercourse, we 
inight almost say friendship, confirmed to the painter the accuracy of 
these words. 

“‘ The king received West with easy frankness, assisted him to place the 
Agrippina in a favourable light, removed the attendants, and brought in 
the queen, to whom he presented ourquaker. He related to her majesty 
the history of the picture, and bade her notice the simplicity of the de- 
sign and beauty of the colouring. ‘There is another noble Roman sub- 
ject,’ observed his majesty, ‘the departure of Regulus from Rome— 
would it not make a fine picture?’ ‘It is a magnificent subject,’ said 
the painter. ‘Then,’ said the king, ‘you shall paint it for me.’ He 
turned with a smile to the queen, Pe said ‘ The archbishop made one 
of his sons read Tacitus to Mr. West, but I will read Livy to him my- 
pape) where he describes the departure of Regulus.’ So say- 
ing, he read the passage very gracefully, and then repeated his command 
that the picture should be painted. 

“West was too prudent not to wish to retain the sovereign’s good 
opinion—and his modesty and merit deserved it. The palace-doors now 
seemed to open of their own accord, and the domestics attended with 
an obedient start to the wishes of him whom the king delighted to honour. 
There are minor matters which sometimes help a man on to fame; and 
in these, too, he had hisshare. West was a skilful skater, and in Ame- 
rica had formed an acquaintance on the ice with Colonel, afterward too 
well known in the colonial war as General Howe ; this friendship had 
dissolved with the thaw, and was forgotten, till one day the painter, 
having tied on his skates at the Serpentine, was astonishing the timid 
practitioners of London by the rapidity of his motions and the graceful 
figures which he cut. Some one cried ‘West! West!’ It was Colonel 
Howe. ‘lam glad te see you,’ said he, ‘ and not the less so that you 
come in good time to vindicate my praises of American skating.’ He 
called to him Lord Spencer Hamilton and some of the Cavendishes, to 
whom he introduted West as one of the Philadelphia prodigies, and re- 
quested him to show them what was called ‘The Salute.’ He performed 
his feat so much to their satisfaction, that they went away spreading the 
praises of the American skater over London. Nor was the considerate 
quaker insensible to the value of such commendations ; he continued 
to frequent the Serpentine and to gratify large crowds by cutting the 
Philadelphia Salute. Many to their praise of his skating added pane- 
zyrics on his professional skill, and not a few, to vindicate their applause, 
followed him to his esel, and sat for their portraits.” 


PERPETUAL MOTION STOPPED. 


“We must all remember how long, and how successfully, Redheffer 
had deluded the Pennsylvanians by bes perpetual motion. 7 

** Many men of ingenuity, learning and science had seen the machine : 
some had written on the subject ; not a few of these were his zealous ad- 
vocates ; and others, though they were afraid to admit that he had made 
a discovery which violated what were believed to be the established laws 
of nature, appeared also afraid to deny what the incessant motion of his 
wheels and weights seemed to prove. These contrived ingenious theories; 
which were hardly less wonderful than the perpetual motion itself. The 
supposed that Redheffer had discovered a means of developing ree 
ly some hidden power, which though it could not give motion to his ma- 
chine forever, would keep it going for some period, which they did not 
pretend to determine. 

“* One of these perpetual motions commenced its career in this city, 
in eighteen hundred and thirteen. Mr. Fulton was a perfect unbeliever 
in Redheffer’s discovery, and although hundreds were daily paying their 
dollar to see the wonder, Mr. Fulton could not be pondind wen for 
some time to follow the crowd. After a few days, however, he was in- 
duced by some of his friends to visit the machine. It was in an isolated 


house in the suburbs of the city. 
In a very short time after Mr. Fulton had entered the room in which 

















it was exhibited, he exclaimed, ‘ Why, this is a crank motion.’ His ear 
enabled him to distinguish that the machine was moved by a crank, 
which always gives an unequal power, and therefore an unequal velocity 
in the course of each revolution: and a nice ; ear may per- 
ceive that the sound is not uniform. If the mac ‘had been kept in 
motion by what was its ostensible moving power, it must have had 
- equable rotary motion, and the so! would have been always 
same 


“After some little conversation with the show-man, Mr. Fulton did not 
hesitate to declare that the machine was an imposition, and to tell the 
gentleman that he was an impostor. ‘ 

“ Notwithstanding the anger and bluster which these charges excited, 
he assured the company that the thing was a cheat, and if they would 
support him in the attempt, he would detect it at the risk of paying any 
penalty if he failed. 

“ Having obtained the assent of all who were present, he began by 
knocking away some very thin little pieces of lath, which appeared to be 
no of the machinery, but to > from the frame of machine 
to wall of the room, merely to keep the corner posts of the ma- 
chine steady. 

“ Tt was found that a catgut string was led through one of these laths 
and the frame of the machine, to the head of the u right shaft of a prin- 
cipal wheel : that the catgut was conducted throug wall, and along 
the floors of the second story to a back cock-loft, at a distance of a number 
of yards from the room which contained the machine, and there was 
found the moving power. This was a poor old wretch with an immense 
beard, and all the appearance of having suffered a ae imprisonment ; 
who, when they broke in upon him, was unconscious of what had hap- 
pened below, and who, while he was seated on a stool, gnawing a crust, 
was with one hand turning a crank. ? i 

“The proprietor of the perpetual motion soon disappeared. The mob 
demolished his machine, the destruction of which immediately put a stop 
to that which had been, for so long a time, and to so much profit, exhibited 
in Philadelphia.” 

STUART'S WHIMSICALITIES. 

““ When the celebrated George Frederick Cooke was playing at Bos- 
ton, Stuart painted his portrait for an admirer of the tragedian ; and it 
happened that the last sitting was appointed for a day immediately follow- 
ing one of the actor’s long sitti or another purpose. He began the 
sitting in full glée, under the influence of some brandy-toddy ; and Stu- 
art, always full of anecdote, which he happily applied to keep alive the 
attention of his patients, and elicit the peculiarities of their character, ex- 
erted himself to keep up the animation which sparkled in George Fre- 
derick’s eyes ; but after a short time, his endeavours were in vain. His 
eloquence failed ; and the subject of his attention dropped his chin upon 
his breast, and slept as comfortably as though he had gone to church. 
Stuart had tried to rouse him by—‘ a little more up, if you please—a lit- 
tle more this way—’ but finding all in vain, he very deliberately put down 
pencil and palette and took out his snuff-box. The painter having made 
this appeal to his nose, got up—took another pinch—looked at Cooke— 
shrugged his shoulders—walked to the fire-place, and then continued to 
apply the stimulating dust in most immoderate quantities, like the repre- 
sentative of Sir Fretful, in the Critic. Cooke at last awoke; and ad- 
dressing himself to the chair Stuart had left vacant, protested that he 
believed he had been asleep. ‘I beg pardon, Mr. Stuart, I will be more 
attentive.’ Stuart, who stood behind him, gave no other answer, but— 
‘ The picture's finished, sir.’ 

“Mr. David Edwin engraved many portraits from the works of Stuart, 
and had much intercourse with him. Ina letter before us he says, ‘ Mr. 
Stuart has been thought by many to have been harsh and repulsive in his 
manners: to me he never appeared so; and many of those who thought 
they had cause to complain, have possibly brought his ill temper on them- 
selves by want of manners, or some other cause. Perhaps he practised 
too often the advice which he said had been given him by Lord Thurlow, 
who on one occasion said to him, ‘If any man speaks disrespectfully of 
either you or yoar art, give him battle, my boy ! Give him batile!’ ‘This 
system might undoubtedly appear sometimes ‘ harsh and repulsive ;’ and 
perhaps his nephew, Stuart Newton, found it so, for I have been told 
that his bitter expressions of dislike to his uncle, originated from a re- 
pulse of this kind. Newton had been receiving Stuart's instruction in 
painting, and on one occasion, under the influence of high animal spirits, 
and little observant of the present humour of his instructor, he abruptly 
entered Stuart’s room, and flourishing his pencil, cried, ‘Now, old 
gentleman! I'll teach you to paint!’ This joke came unseasonably 
it seems, and the reply was, ‘ You'll teach me to paint, will you? and 
I'll teach you manners !’ and not happening to have the gout at the time, 
he kicked the youth out of his room. 

“« Of the painter’s inveterate habit of snuffing we have already spoken. 
Mr. Edwin relates the following instance of the slavery to which his nose 
subjected him. Having engaged to dine with him, the engraver went 
early and found that he had not returned from his morning’s walk. By 
and by in came Stuart, apparently in a state of great agitation, and 
passing his guest without speaking, or even noticing him, went to a clo- 
set and took out a bundle. Edwin was fearful that he had offended him 
unknowingly, and sat rather uneasily, observing his motions. He took 
from the bundle some tobacco, a grater, (probably the identical grater 
which occasionally was stationed behind the curtain to help the master 
to a pun instead of a pinch,) and a sieve. His nerves were so agitated 
that with difficulty he manufactured the precious article, which he had 
inhaled with his first breath—but succeeding, he hastily took a large 
dose ; his uncommon tremor seemed suddenly to forsake him, and greet- 
ing his guest cordially, he exclaimed, ‘ What a wonderful effect a pinch 
of snuff has upon a man’s spirits.’ 

“He had forgotten to replenish his snuff-box before going out, and 
was so enslaved by habit, that he could not even recognise an acquaint- 
ance, in his own house, until the appetite was satisfied. 

“ Another pinch of snuff. The writer on occasion of one of his visits 
to Boston, had a sea-captain, an elderly man, of some humour, for a 
companion, who was, like Stuart, a slave to snuff, and like him had most 
capacious nostrils. The sailor invariably applied the stimulating dust 
to his right nostril. Seeing, at length, that his companion observed this, 
he remarked, ‘ You see, sir, I have always a nostril in reserve. When 
the right becomes callous after a few weeks usage, | spply for comfort 
to the left; which having had time to regain its sense of feeling, enjoys 
the blackguard, until the right comes to its senses.’ When I visited Stu- 
art, I told him of the sailor’s practice. ‘Thank you!’ said he, ‘ it’s a 
great discovery. Strange that I should not have made it myself when I 
have been voyaging all my life in these channels.’” 


THE AUTHOR'S FIRST LOOK AT WASHINGTON. 


“ Before I left Princeton for Rocky-hill, I saw, for the first time, the 
man of whom all men spoke—whor: all wished to see. It was acciden- 
tal. It was a picture. No painter could have grouped a company of 
horsemen better, or selected a back-ground better suited for effect. As 
I walked on the road leading from Princeton to Trenton, alone, for I 
ever loved solitary rambles, ascending a hill, suddenly appeared a bril- 
liant troop of cavaliers, mounting and gaining the summit in my front. 
The clear autumnal sky behind them equally relieved the dark blue uni- 
forms, the buff facings, and glittering military appendages. All were 
gallantly mounted—all were tall and graceful, but one towered above the 
rest, and I doubted not an instant that I saw the beloved hero. I lifted 
my hat as I saw that his eye was turned to me, and instantly every hat 
was raised and every eye was fixed on me. They passed on, and I 
turned and gazed as at a ing vision. J had seen him. Although all 
my life used to the Sale. # p and circumstance of glorious war’— 


to the gay and gallant Engli , the kilted Scot, and the embroidered 
German of eve aio gueet still think the old blue and buff of 
‘his aids, ir cocked hats worn side-long, with the union 


Washington and 
cockade, their whole equipment, especially at that moment, was the most 
martial of any group I ever saw.” 
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Notice to correspondents.—We have an additional favour to ask of those 
kind friends to literature and the Mirror, who may hereafter oblige us 
with communications. ‘To many of those sent to us is annexed a re- 
quest that copies of the numbers in which the articles are inserted, may 
be forwarded to the writers. The request is reasonable, and it would 
give us pleasure to comply with it, were it practicable without very 
great inconvenience ; but it is not—and from causes which it would be 





| difficult for us to explain briefly. They arise from the method we are 
| obliged to adopt in mailing our papers ; an operation of no small magni- 
| tude, and 


requiring strict adherence to an arranged system, with which 
the necessity of “doing up” a number of extra papers every week, keep- 
ing memoranda of the names and places of address, (which would be 


| constantly changing,) and taking care to avoid mistakes in time, etc. etc., 


would interfere sadly. We have tried hard to devise some plan by 
which the wishes of our occasional contributors in this matter could be 
gratified with certainty and convenience ; but have not succeeded in de- 
vising one that should prove effectual. We can think of nothing better 
than for each person who favours us with an article that is inserted, to 


| send to the office for a copy, which will be readily and cheerfully furnished. 





The Italian Opera.—Well! The experiment has been fairly tried, 
three times at least, if not four, and the result, so far, is a failure. We 
expected it from the beginning, or we should rather say, feared it, for ix 
is a thing to be grieved at. We should rejoice to see the Italian music 
deeply and firmly implanted among us, and that it can never be, except 
by sustaining the opera. But how is the opera to be sustained’? The ex- 
perience of other countries gives the answer. In London the opera is 
kept up by subscription among the wealthy and fashionable ; three, or 
four hundred of the grandees pay their one, or two, or three or five hun- 
dred pounds each per annum, as circumstances may require, and the 
boxes are all engaged for the season besides ; it is fashionable to have a 
box at the opera. Yet the managers are always ruined, as a matter of 
course, or they escape the fate that awaits them by not paying their 
debts. How can it be otherwise when nobody will go to the opera except 
to hear the great people, and the great people insist upon having all the 
receipts for themselves—and sometimes are not contented with them’ 
Malibran and Taglioni will draw a good house perhaps; but Malibran 
will not open her mouth for less than a thousand dollars, nor Taglioni 
cut a caper short of five hundred. Then the gentlemen in the orchestra 
must all be first-rate, and paid in proportion; so that the manager thinks 
himself well off, when the receipts are not very much less than his ex- 
penses. How is it in France? The opera is, or was before Louis 
Philippe’s time, supported in a great measure by the king, and even with 
this assistance, its condition is by no means flourishing. In Vienna and 
St. Petersburgh, the government pays large sums every year to sustain the 
Italian theatres ; sums larger in fact, than the whole amount of the re- 
ceipts. Don Pedro, being excessively fond of music, had a very good 


| company when he was emperor in Brazil; but its expense formed one 


of the regular items of the civil list, and he never pretended to rely at 
all upon the receipts for defraying it. He paid every thing in the first 
place, and whatever was taken at the doors, was so much clear gain. In 
short, the opera does not sustain, and has never sustained itself any 
where but in Italy, and it would not be kept up even there, if it were 
not for two things ; first, that good voices are abundant; and second, 
that the people will go to hear second and third rates, if they cannot have 
first, and consequently the managers are not compelled to ruin them- 
selves in satisfying the monstrous demands of the paragons; the Mali- 
brans, the Pastas, and the Catalanis. In Italy, music is the drama; an 
opera and a ballet, are to them what a tragedy and a farce areto us. In 
every other country, this species of entertainment is an exotic, and 
needs hot-house treatment ; there it is the natural product of the soil, and 
thrives without nursing. But what is to be done? How are we to sus- 
tain the opera! Of a truth this is “a parlous question.” If voice, and 
musical talent, and science, were not such exceedingly costly merchandise, 
there would be no difficulty in the matter, for we are confident that there 
is taste enough in this city to support a good company, if a good com: 
pany would be content with reasonable salaries; but, if we come to 
three or four hundred dollars a week for Signor this, and a hundred, or 
a hundred and fifty each night for that Signora, the game will soon be 
brought to a close ; even with the help of a subscription, which has been 
suggested by one of the daily papers. There is a mutual duty to be ren- 
dered by the public and the performers, or we can have no opera; the 
public must forget Malibran, and be content with good, but not first-rate 
singers ; and they, on their part, must be satisfied with a reasonable com- 
pensation. We cennot afford to a fifth-rate, like Fanti, or a sixth-rate, 
like Ravaglia, the salaries of a Caradori, or a Curioni; much less of a 


| Sontag, or a Velluti. After all, we have serious doubts as to the possi- 


bility of sustaining an opera here, although we should like to see the ex- 
periment of a subscription judiciously tried. It would be something for 
New-York to be proud of, if she could keep it alive and flourishing, while 
no other metropolis in the world (out of Italy) has succeeded. But sup- 
pose the experiment should be made, and fail; why should it not be re 

newed, and succeed, with a GERMAN OPERA COMPANY? We shall resume 


| this subject, and endeavour to point out the-feasibilities of the suggestion. 





The Drama.—Hereafter we shal\ endeavour to devote a reasonable 
portion of our time and space to the doings of the theatres, under a dis- 
tinct and appropriate head. Pressure of business and other causes have 
hitherto prevented us from paying to this subject as much attention as 
we could wish, but our arrangements are now eompleted, and plays and 
performers will be duly noticed in forthcoming numbers. We have only 


| room to mention now that Sheridan Knowles has arrived ; that Miss 


Phillips commenced her engagement on Monday as Juliet to Mr. Mason's 
Romeo, the Mercutio being Wallack ; that Matthews is daily expected ; 
that Mrs. S. Chapman, from the Baltimore and Philadelphia theatres, haa 
made quite a hit by the aid of talent, archness, youth, spirit, and a very 
pretty form and face ; that Mr. Latham is clever in medium low comedy 
and buffo-singing ; that Mrs. Gurner is very handsome, and resembles the 
celebrated Madame Vestris—not the dancer, but the manager, vocalist, 
and actress ; and, finally, that the houses, so far, have been very good, and 
will be better still as the real dramatic season ad s, and the He 

which are promised, make their welcome appearance. We hear that the 
other Miss Phillips, the singer, is also engaged at the Park, and that the 











company is to be strong in opera, as well as farce, come:ty, iragedy, and 
the corde volante. When are we to have Taglioni? 
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OH THINK NOT THAT THE FAIREST FACE. 


A FAVOURITE AIR BY MOZART—THE ACCOMPANIMENTS BY MUZIO CLEMENTI—POETRY BY DAVID THOMSON. 


Oh think not that the fair - est face, Which e’er my eye can see, 


The bright-est charms of beau -ty’s blaze That in the hall 





And soft -------- ly whisper thine. 


of thine, A dear - er tho’t of thine! 





Thy im - age from my heart can chase, Or make me wish *twere 





"= 


may shine ; 


will on - ly in 


~ 


my bosom raise A dearer 


Oh, think not that the social hour, 
When most the heart is free, 

Can rule with gay oblivious power 
O’er those that love like me $ 

For when the names to mem’ry dear 
Shall crown the flowing wine, 

A thought of thee shall still be near, 
And softly whisper thine. 


The sun that lights the land I love 
Shall light a foreign sky $ 

And thus thy form, where’er I rovc, 
Shall beam on fancy’s eye $ 

Yet he his changeful course must run, 
And sink when eve is nigh; 

But like a never se SUR, 
Thy image ne’er die 3 


+ 




















MISCELLANY. 
A SINGULAR LIFE PRESERVER. 

Tue following singular circumstance we copy from “ Scott’s Recol- 
lections of a Naval Life.”—A marine, who had just joined the ship, and 
who was unacquainted with the excellent qualities of the dog, endea- 
voured while bathing to entice him from his station into the water. The 
noble animal paid no attention to his invitation. One. of the crew told 
the marine that if he swam out of the sail, and would call out as if in 
distress, and suit the action to the word, Mr. Boatswain would certainly 
obey his summons. The marine took the hint, got out of the sail, and 
began to enact the part of a drowning man to perfection. The dog in- 
stantly sprang into the water, with his ears erect, his eyes flashing fire 
from intense anxiety; away he swam for the soldier, who, on the ap- 
proach of his canine friend, began to have some misgiving as to the wis- 
dom of his proceedings. He now became alarmed lest the dog should 
seize him, which manceuvre Boatswain appeared resolved to execute. 
His fears increased with the dog’s endeavours to effect his purpose ; and 
finally he roared out most lustily for help from his shipmates. The louder 
the poor devil sung out, the more determined was the sagacious brute to 
seize him, and he very soon accomplished his purpose, grasping him 
firmly by the hair at the back of the neck, and twisting his face towards 
the heavens, brought him alongside, amidst the convulsive roars of 
laughter of the whole of the ship’s company and the piteous cries of the 
jolly marine. Boatswain would not resign his hold till the frightened 
man was assisted up the side ; the bite of a rope being then placed over- 
board for his conductor, he placed his fore legs in it up to his shoulders, 
and, holding himself stiffly out, was hauled up, and calmly resumed his 
watch as if nothing had happened. 





ANOTHER NOVEL INVENTION, 


A Paris paper mentions that a person has been riding through parts of 
the city ina car with sails, acted upon by the wind, with entire success. 
He stopped at several places at pleasure, and appeared to have complete 
control of the machine. He even mounted a hill with the wind almost 
“ahead.” If things go on thus, steam power will soon be at a discount. 





A FAIR COMPROMISE. 

A gentleman, in Philadelphia, lately built a boat, which he wished to 
name after his daughter, Helen ; but the young lady thought the compli- 
ment due to her mother. The matter was compromised, and the boat is 
to be called “ Helen- Mar.” 








AN AGE OF IMPROVEMENT. 


A Miss Green delivered an oration recently, at Augusta, Maine. She 
commenced : “ Friends, countrymen, and lovers, and you, my fair coun- 
trywomen.” The honour of delivering an oration, it seems, was forced 
upon her. In closing, she made the following remarks: “ If I shall have 
been so happy as to gain the approbation of those for whose sake I have 
departed from the strict limit which ancient prejudices have but too long 
prescribed to our sex, I shall be amply repaid for all the sneers of wit- 
lings and fools.—(Cheers.) I have been only desirous of winning the 
approving smile of the nobler sex for my sentiments, not for myself. 
And I say unto you, lords of creation, as you call yourselves, if you 
doubt my sincerity, I proclaim it here in the face of all Augusta, now 
assembled around me, that you may believe me or not, as you please ; 
but there is not one among you, Tom, Dick, or Harry, that I would give 
a brass thimble to call ‘ husband’ to-morrow.” 





ECHO AND SILENCE—A SONNET. 
BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 


In eddying course when leaves began to fly, 

And autumn in her lap the store to strew, 

As mid wild scenes I chanced the muse to woo, 
Through glens untrod, and woods that frowned on high, 
Two sleeping nymphs with wonder mute I spy! 

And lo, she’s gone! In robe of dark green hue 

*T was Echo from her sister Silence flew— 

For quick the hunter’s horn resounded to the sky! 

In shade affrighted Silence melts away. 

Not so her sister—Hark! for onward still 

With far-heard step she takes her listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill. 

Ah, mark the merry maid in gleeful play, 

With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill. 





NATURAL DISADVANTAGES, 

An idle fellow, the other day, complained bitterly of his hard lot, and 
said that he was born on the last day of the year, the last day of the 
month, and the last day of the week, and he had always been behind- 
hand. He believed it would have been a hundred dollars in his pocket, 
if he had not been born at all! 





MERE BOOK LEARNING. 
“‘A donkey carrying a load of books,” said Amru, the conqueror of 
Egypt, “is as respectable an animal as the person whose head is cram- 
med with learning that he does not understand.” 





GRAMMATICAL SURGERY. 

When the British army was besieging Badajoz, an Irish officer was 
badly wounded in the leg, so-badly that the surgeons were under the ne- 
cessity of informing him that he must consent to its amputation, or lose 
his life. “ Arrah! it’s no use to whimper about it,” cried the emerald 
islander : “so I give you my free consent, but be sure you take off my 
left leg, for it was always rather bandy! ‘ Well, but,” remonstrated the 
surgeon, “ it is the right leg that is hurt, and which, of course, we must 
amputate.” “No such thing, honey,” returned the Irishman; “if I am 
to lose a leg, positively it shan’t be the handsome one!” And to this 
determination he stuck, until the surgeon pacified him by saying, “ Well, 
as you insist upon it, we 'll be sure to take off the right leg ;” and accord- 
ingly the right leg was amputated, vastly to the captain’s indignation, 
when he discovered that his handsome limb had vanished. 


PUBLIC EXECUTIONS IN ENGLAND. 

In the reign of Henry the eighth it is affirmed, that no fewer than 
seventy-two thousand criminals were hanged; Sir Thomas More de- 
scribes them as strung up by scores upon gibbets all over the country. 
Even in the golden days of good queen Bess, the executions were from 
three to four hundred annually. 





A VALUABLE PIECE OF SILVER. 

A lump of silver was obtained a short time since in the silver mines 
of Konigsberg, in Prussia, which is, perhaps, the largest ever seen. It 
weighed eight hundred and forty pounds, and is estimated at the value 
of thirteen thousand specie dollars. 





SLANDER MOST FOWL. 
The Providence Herald relates a story of a marketman in that city, 
who, unable to give away his pigeons, tied ninepence to each bunch, as 
an inducement for some one to steal them! 





AN EFFECTIVE LAUGHTER. 
The editor of the Bristol Gazette tells of an acquaintance of his, 
who, when he laughs, “‘ shakes the room so that even the spiders peep 
out of their cracks to see what is going on.” 
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